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RTON PLANTATION 


( ESTABLISHED IN 1725— NEAR WILMINGTON, NORTH CAROLINA ) 


A ffords to the readers of HORTICULTURE ¢ravelling South (or North) on the Ocean Hiway (U. 8. 
Route 17 from the Virginia line), an opportunity of viewing an eftate rich in both natural 
beauty and hiftorical intere ft. Within its boundaries are situated the impreffive ruins of St. 
Philip’ s Church and its old graveyard (relics of the Colonial town of Brunfwick) and nearby, 
the site of the refidence of three Colonial governors of North Carolina where occurred the firft 
armed refiftance to British authority in all the Colonies. €€€ Orton Gardens, for years under 
the supervifion of Robert S. Sturtevant, MLA, affords a rare treat to the horticulturifts; the mag- 
nificent live oaks, hundreds of camellias and thoufands of azaleas and other plants of the south 
temperate zone are of intereft in and out of seafon. Frequently in ‘Fanuary, February and gen- 
erally always in March, many camellia varieties are in bloom, and from late March well into 
April the brilliance of the azaleas prefents a vivid contraft to the varying shades of the many 
evergreens. @€€€ The public road is hardf{urfaced to within a mile of Orton gates. Eight more 
miles of sand clay road connects with a continuation of hard surface South — therefore a side 
trip to Orton entails only about eight additional miles to a Southern trip on route 17 — (the 
Ocean Hiway). @€€ The houfe, as shown in the above cut, was originally built in 1725, juft 
after local indians deftroyed the firft atte m pt. About one hundred years ago the columns and 
second florey were added, and in 1910 the wings. It is the home of the owners and therefore not 
open to the public, but situated as tt is in the heart of the garden, its exterior adds intereft to the 
landfcaping. €€€ 4 16 MM sound film of Orton in color may be rented at a nominal cof. 
A defcriptive folder of Orton Plantation is available upon requeft: alfo a catalogue lifting 
defirable varieties of camellias and azaleas from the nurfery. 


-Admiffion: fanuary to May $1.50; May to December 3ift $1.00 
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THE ROAD TO ORTON PLANTATION IS CLEARLY INDICATED ON PRACTICALLY ALL HIGHWAY MAPS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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LETTERS 


Bittersweet 


Dear Editor —In your October number 
Richard Leon Spain’s very interesting arti- 
cle, a “practical talk” about bittersweet is 
not practical because it does not stress 
enough the evil habits of the vine. In de- 
structiveness, it can outdo the strangling 
fig of the tropics. A few years ago, my hus- 
band and I inherited a three acre garden 
in Edgartown, Massachusetts. That Fall 
we admired the bright green of the bitter- 
sweet mingling its orange berries with the 
silver grey leaves of some beautiful trees in 
the border surrounding the place. It did not 
take very long for even our inexperienced 
eyes to realize that the vine was certainly 
flourishing but that the 25-year growth of 
rare trees was nearly destroyed. It cost 
about $300 to cut out the bittersweet and 
to replace, none too successfully, some of 
the trees. 

— Saran Day Farts 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


Pot Plant Labels 


Dear Editor — House plant growers who 
live far from shops that sell pot labels may, 
if they live near a schoolhouse or grocery 
store, supply themselves with labels with- 
out cost. There are various kinds of ice 
creams on flat sticks, which children buy 
freely. After eating the cream, the sticks 
are dropped on the sidewalks. They are 
41% inches long and 14 inch wide, with 
rounded ends. After washing and sand- 
papering, apply a coat of white paint and 
you have a neat little pot label. Apply 
paint generously and the pencil will cut the 
name so clearly that the impression re- 
mains legible after the lead has washed or 
worn away. 

— Bessie R. Buxton 
Peabody, Mass. 


Saintpaulias 


Dear Editor — Of course one always hears, 
almost in hushed tones, never to put afri- 
can violets out-of-doors and never to let 
water get on the leaves, etc., etc. Last June, 
the thought came to me, that this sounded 
foolish. These plants grow in a jungle, and 
surely they must get wet in a jungle! So 
the two plants, one white and one blue, 
were split up; each small section was put 
in a four-inch pot, and the pots were sunk 
in the ground under some shrubs for the 
Summer! After two or three weeks they be- 
gan to show growth, and most of them 
bloomed while out-of-doors. Now they are 
in a southeast window looking very husky, 
happy and in bloom. Certainly I shall give 
them the same treatment next Summer, 

— May B. Batiarp 
Lexington, Mass. 
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Burpee GIGANTIC 





Largest, Most 
Spectacular 

You’ ve Ever Seen, 

up to 62 in. Across! 


Originated on 
Burpee’s Floradale Farms 
Gorgeous rose, pink, 
peach, apricot, salmon, 
orange, yellow, lavender, 
crimson, scarlet, mixed. 
Very Easy to Grow 
Just sow seeds outdoors in spring 
after soil has become warm and four 
days later the fast-growing plants ap- 
pear. Sturdy, vigorous, they love hot 
weather—grow 83 ft. tall, bloom abun- 
dantly all summer and fall. Striking in 
the garden, wonderful for bouquets. 

Yousave65c—even more by ordering 
other kinds below! 75c-Pkt. for 10c 
Send Dime Today. Use Order Blank below. 
YT es © 8 Ff es eh hUmlLhUmDLhUDGlLhUD.LUG.LUG 


Order All You Want 
- ony Feacs of These Favorites! 


Every Packet A Special Value, from Burpee’s own 
. Floradale Farms—Easy to Grow Anywhere. You 
of Pkt. "ay order more than one of a kind—just write how onte 
Some many Pkts. of each in squares below: Wanted 


Burpee Gigantic Zinnias (3235) Florabunda Petunias (2554) 
Special Burpee Blend developed on | Extra choice Floradale blend, large [ 


our Floradale Farms, as described | flowered Petunias: blue, rose, white, | 
above. 75c-Pkt. for 10c. L 


mahogany-red, crimson. Special, 10c. 
American Beauty Asters (3290) 



















Order from 
this ad 
right away! 


Extra low prices 
for you to have 
a better garden 
with the best 
seeds that grow 





Finest Annual Phlox (2581) _ 

Large double flowers, 4 in. and more | Tall, large-flowered—makes a fine [ 
across. Crimson, lavender, pink, pur- display. Crimson, rose, pink, lilac, + 
ple, rose, white, mixed. Special, 10c. | apricot, white, mixed. Special, 10c. 
Sensation Cosmos (1922) Portulaca, or Rose Moss (2652) 
Extra large flowers, 4 to 6 in. across. | Perky flowers like little wild roses. 
Robust plants. Early. Deep pink, | 4 to 6 in. tall. Dainty foliage covers 


soft pink, white, mixed. Special, 10c. | ground. Red, pink, white, salmon, 
orange, yellow, mixed. Special, 10c. 


Pincushion Flower, Scabiosa (2650) 
Unique double flowers on long stiff 
stems. Azure blue, white, exquisite 


Burpee Big Marigolds (2343) 
Glorious big double blooms all sum- | 
mer and fall—easy to grow. All 
colors: orange, gold, buff, primrose, 
and yellow, mixed. Special, 10c. shades of pink, mixed. Special, 10c. 


Flash Marigold (2352) | Sweet Alyssum (1521) i wat : 
iY Dwarf French—profuse 2-in. single | Fragrant little border plants called [|] #354 
flowers varying from bright red to | Carpet of Snow. 4 in. tall. Myriads BR 
tangerine and bronze. Special, 10c. of tiny white flowers. Special, 10c. 

Morning Glory (2987) Lilliput Zinnias (2815) $ 
Heavenly Blue—large, bright sky- | Quaint 1 to 1'2 in. double flowers. 
blue flowers, 4 to 5 in. across. Most | Scarlet, rose, pink, lavender, yellow, 
popular kind. Special, only 10c. orange, white, mixed. Only 10c. eee 


Giant Bedding Pansies (2457 Cut Flower Mixture (2872) 
Large flowers in profusion. Glorious | Selected easy-to-grow flowers with 
colors, including beautiful blotched | long stems, many colors and kinds. 
and variegated kinds. Special, 10c. For grand bouquets. Special, 10c. 


Giant Annual Larkspur (2156) Tall Giant Snapdragons (2265) 
|_| Large double flowers, tall hyacinth- | 2! to 3 ft. tall spikes, rust-resistant. 





like spikes. Blue, rose, salmon, lilac, | Crimson, copper, bronze, rose, pink, 
red, and white, mixed. Special, 10c. yellow, white, mixed. Special, 10c. 


Send Postpaid the Burpee Seeds ordered above. 





Enclosed 
is 
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Garden Digest 


Oak Wilt Danger 


The oak wilt disease is spreading alarmingly in the mid-West, the 
American Nurseryman discloses. It is probable that all, or at least 
most of the North American species of oaks are susceptible. In the 
red oak group, the early symptoms are leaves which curl upward 
and become dull in color. If held up against the light, their inner 
tissues have a splotchy or muddy appearance. Later, the leaves 
turn bronze or reddish-brown. The leaves fall in any stage, and 
defoliation may be complete within two weeks after the first 
symptoms. Leaves of infected white oaks become dull in appear- 
ance and usually turn brown or tan later. There is wilting and 
discoloration during the Spring or Summer. Regarding control: 
no infected tree of the red oak group has been known to recover, 
and no curative or preventive treatments are known. Beyond the 
fact that the fungus is Chalara quercina, little else is known about 
the disease. Complete sanitation — removal of diseased trees 
immediately — is the only procedure suggested. 


Brand-new Blueberries 


The American Nurseryman reports that two new blueberry 
varieties have been produced by Dr. George M. Marrow, horti- 
culturist at the U. S. D. A., and Franklin A. Gilbert, research 
associate at the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Berkeley, one of the varieties, is said to produce larger fruit than 
any variety in the trade. Its big, firm, light blue berries are pro- 
duced on vigorous, productive plants. It is a combination of 
Stanley x Jersey x Pioneer. The second variety, Coville, pro- 
duces berries that are almost as large as Berkeley and are the latest 
of any variety in the trade to ripen. They have a high aroma and 
a tart flavor when fully ripe. 


Ammonium Sulfamate 
Kills Trees 

A new bulletin issued by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station at New Orleans, La., reports that an ammonium sulfa- 
mate weed killer, effective for killing poison ivy and other weeds, 
may be used effectively and economically, to kill undesirable 
trees in the uplands of the South. As a result of experiments 
conducted for nearly five years by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Alexandria, La., blackjack oak, sweetgum, blackgum, 
and other low-value hardwoods, may be reduced or cleared on 
land needed for good timber or forage. When used properly, 
ammonium sulfamate kills trees more rapidly than by girdling, 
leaving fewer sprouts than if trees are girdled or chopped down. 
In addition, it is non-toxic to animals and human beings. 

— Agricultural News Letter 


New, Superior Lettuce 

The Eastern States Cooperator reveals that Pennlake, a new 
head lettuce variety of the Great Lakes types, will be available 
to growers and gardeners in 1950. Originating from a cross of 
Great Lakes x Imperial 847 made by Prof. M. T. Lewis at the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station, Pennlake is 
noteworthy because, with good culture, it will cut up to 90 per 
cent marketable heads due to the uniformity of heading charac- 
teristics bred into it. It is also heat tolerant and tipburn resistant, 
and can be depended upon for Spring, early Summer, and Fall 
crops. 


Narcissus Basal Rot 
Treatment 

In experiments conducted for several years by Charles J. Gould 
and V. L. Miller at the Western Washington Experiment Station, 
Puyallup, Wash., it was found that the new phenyl mercuric 
acetate fungicide, first reported at the American Phytopatho- 
logical Society in 1947, has proved effective for controlling basal 
rot on narcissus bulbs. Although its recommended use is at the 
rate of one pound per 800 gallons of water, little harm to cured 
bulbs resulted from one pound per 200 gallons of water concentra- 
tions. Likewise, little harm resulted on bulbs treated three days 
after digging. Bulbs treated at the Station and grown at the 
Plant Industry Station at Beltsville, Md., gave more, larger, and 
slightly earlier flowers than untreated ones. — Florists Exchange 


**Bachelor’’ Honey-Locust 

A honey-locust tree which bears only male flowers and hence 
no seed pods, has been bred by John D. Siebenthaler of Dayton, 
Ohio. The absence of seed pods will make this a desirable street 
tree in that the pods of the ordinary honey-locust litter city 
streets and pavements. The tree also has the advantage of being 
wholly without the long, needle-pointed thorns of the species. 
The new honey-locust can be propagated by grafting or by hor- 
mone-treated cuttings. — Science News Letter 





SPRING FLOWER SHOWS 

Boston...... New England Spring 

Flower Show......... March 12-18 
New York. . . . International Spring 

Flower Show......... March 20-25 
Philadelphia. . Philadelphia Spring 

Flower Show......... March 20-25 
Washington. . National Flower Show. . .March 23-29 
Detroit... .. Detroit Spring Flower 

EE EE Ra March 25-April 2 
Oakland... . .California Spring Show. . April 20-28 














GARDEN WEEK IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


May 21-27 


Usit Vow England in if... _ 


For information, please write: 
Garden Week, Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15. Mass. 
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THE COVER: January Elms on Boston Common. Photo by Raymond E. Hanson 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


JANUARY is certain to bring two things: snow and Spring catalogs. It 
is the month then, to look ahead — to plan and order leisurely. 

RESOLVE, as your number one task for the month, to make this your 
best gardening year ever. 

CONTINUE to grow tender bulbs in pebbles or fiber for Winter color. 
Potted single tulips may be brought in for forcing. Doubles should 
wait until the middle of February. 

INSPECT house plants for the white, cottony masses of mealy bugs and 
destroy with an oil emulsion. 

POT UP gloxinias in rich, well-drained soil at the end of the month. 

RHUBARB and witloof chicory may be forced in a dark cellar. 

LOOK OVER dahlia tubers and discard diseased or rotting portions. 

FEED the Winter birds sunflower seeds, grains, suet, and fruits like 
apples or bananas. Your rewards will be the many insect eggs the 
birds will eat as well as pleasures derived from their untiring motions 
and antics. 

SPRINKLE house plants with water at least once a week. Place plants in 
a bath tub for the operation. 

SAVE wood ashes from your fireplace to put around roses, peonies and 
delphiniums in the early Spring. 

IF your heater is not blessed with a humidifier, place a pan of water near 
the radiator. Your plants will respond favorably to this gesture. 

BEAT or shake evergreens and shrubs lightly after each fall of snow. 
Perform the operation before the snow freezes. 

BRING in branches of pussy willows for forcing. 

FEED house plants toward the end of the month witha complete fertilizer 
to give them a boost. 

IT is never too early to start repairing and painting garden furniture, or to 
clean and sharpen garden tools. The Winter weeks skip by quickly, and 
the first warm days of late Winter and early Spring will invite you 
outside rather than indoors. 

SPEND the long Winter evenings reading horticultural books and maga- 
zines. It is one of the best ways to shorten the long, erring road of 
experience. 
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RETAIN your old Christmas trees (also purchase left-overs in the market ) 
to use as a mulch on perennials and bulbs. 


CHERRY, forsythia, plum, Japanese flowering quince, and other flower- 
ing shrub branches may be brought in for forcing toward the end of the 
month. 

WATER cacti twice a week. Too much water is more harmful than too 
little. 

AS soon as buds appear on hyacinths, cover the tops of the plants with 
paper cones to induce the stem to grow tall. 

PLACE newspapers between the windows and the leaves of your house 
plants when the thermometer plummets to the lower regions. 

START cuttings of begonias, geraniums, coleus, and other plants to be 
used for bedding later. 

MAKE a bird house, be it your first or fiftieth. There are many books that 
tell you how. 

INSPECT roses to see that mulches are in place and that the soil is still 
hilled up around the stems. 

REMOVE and burn bagworm cocoons found on evergreens. They are 
common on arborvitae. 

SEEDS of pansies, English daisies, forget-me-nots, snapdragons, and 
Vinea rosea, may be sown for use as bedding plants in the Spring. 

SPRAY fruit trees and ornamental trees and shrubs infested with scale 


with an oil emulsion. Wait for warm days when the temperature is 
above 40° F. 
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FIRE CHIEF PETUNIA 


THE first and only red petunia in ex- 
istence given the first Gold Medal 
flower award in 12 years. The dwarf 
and bushy plants are covered with 
striking flowers all Summer and Fall. 
This is the only flower winning recog- 
nition in 1950 in the All America 
awards. 


UCONN SQUASH 
A TRUE bush form of the well- 


known acorn or table-queen type, 
this Gold Medal winner can be used 
early in the season for summer- 
squash and, later, stored for winter- 
squash. Developed at the University 
of Connecticut Experiment Station, 
it has high table quality and yet fits 
well into the home garden and is 
easily cultivated. 


TOPCROP SNAPBEAN 
THIS Gold Medal winner is said to 


be superior to the present favorite, 
Tendergreen. Topcrop is much heav- 
ier in yield, comes early and stays at 
top quality for a comparatively long 
period because the pods mature 
slowly and are very fleshy. It also 
concentrates its bearing so that two 
or three heavy pickings may be made 
instead of the culling of a few pods 
at a time. It is said to be highly 
disease-resistant, especially to the 
common bean mosaic. 
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Tifty ears of | Min Gardening 


By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


STONISHING advances in the field of horticulture marked 
the half century which is just closing, though most of them 
appeared in the second 25 years. However, an influx of new plant 
material from Chinese and Japanese sources, made the early days 
of the period highly and agreeably important. 

Propagated and distributed by enterprising nurserymen, this 
material came into timely use by landscape architects in the 
development of large and handsome estates in many parts of the 
country. This was an extended trend, but it was slowed down by 
the First World War and virtually brought to a close by World 
War II, with many great country homes being broken up and 
few others established. Still, all was not lost, for scores of the 
splendid new plants introduced by the late Ernest H. Wilson have 
come into general use and may be found in small home gardens 
everywhere. 

The growing of flowers under glass has shown a steady advance 
since the turn of the century, but it made a sensational spurt be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, when improved greenhouse methods and a 
greater variety of material, especially orchids, roses and carna- 
tions, attracted increased interest and capital. Hydroponics 
aroused much enthusiasm about 10 years ago, but offers little to 
amateurs, although being used commercially to a considerable 
extent. Methods of watering entire benches from one reservoir 
are now in common use. 

A great furor was created about midway the half century by the 
imposition on the part of the government of an embargo against 
bulbs and other ornamental material from foreign lands. The 
embargo was lifted a few years ago, but in the meantime a healthy 
bulb-growing industry was established in various parts of the 
country, especially the Northwest. What was intended to be a 
protection against insect pests turned out to be in effect a tariff, 
as was predicted at the time. Nevertheless, there was ample 
reason to worry about insect invasions, for the pests have come, 
regardless of restrictions, among them the European corn borer, 
the Japanese beetle and the Mexican bean beetle. The gypsy and 
brown-tail moths came in the previous century. 

In 1900 the mould plow was in use everywhere and so contin- 
ued, with minor improvements, until 1943, when Edward H. 
Faulkner wrote a book which was highly critical of the methods 
of dealing with the soil then current. This book became a best 
seller and started a controversy which is well remembered and 
which had some tangible results. No less an authority than Paul 
Dempsey recently wrote that he had not plowed his garden at 
all for several years. 

Disastrous experiences in the South led to new studies in soil 
erosion following the First World War, with the result that this 
extremely important subject was gradually taken up all over the 
country, to the great advantage of farmers, who learned the value 
of contour cultivation, and to vegetable growers and amateurs, 
who found that erosion was not confined to any region or to any 
single type of gardening. 

After the two World Wars, factors. influencing horticultural 
practices have appeared with such confusing rapidity that it is 
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difficult to consider them chronologically. Indeed, many must be 
omitted for lack of space. 

One of the most important was an increasing knowledge and a 
greater interest in the art of hybridization, which has provided 
garden makers with most of their favorite plants in a vast number 
of varieties. The swollen catalogs show, too, that this expansion 
has not been confined to floral subjects, but includes fruits and 
vegetables as well. In some instances, the results have been 
amazing, as in the development of hybrid sweet corn, where con- 
trolled pollination is a continuing process. 

Efforts to improve flowers and vegetables commercially have 
made the public familiar with two scientific words — chromo- 
somes and genes — although their meanings may not be too well 
understood. The tiny specks of protoplasm which carry these 
names have yielded secrets that the plant breeder can make of 
ever increasing value to mankind. In fairly recent years it was 
found that various materials and methods could change the num- 
ber of chromosomes in a plant, but colchicine, once used only as 
a gout remedy, received the widest exploitation. In this field, the 
achievements of the last 25 years have been outstanding. 

The past half century has seen a revolution in horticultural 
practices as they have to do with food crops. First came freight 
car refrigeration, then the development of frozen food as a com- 
mercial product, and finally quick freezing as a household chore. 
The first named had far-reaching consequences, for it brought 
immense supplies of fruits and vegetables from the West and 
South to the Atlantic seaboard. Experts began to claim that these 
crops, grown for the most part on new land, contained a greater 
number of the minerals needed for bodily health than those 
grown on long-worked land in the East. The appearance of this 
issue stirred into renewed activity those groups which believe 
that the answer to all nutritional problems can be found in the 
use of organic fertilizers rather than chemicals. Sir Albert Howard 
is the prophet of the organic gardeners and his voice has been 
heard for a long time in favor of earth worms and composts. 

By going back 20 years, the date is reached when the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs came into being — an organization 
which has had a profound influence on amateur gardening, as has 
the Garden Club of America organized in 1913. The accomplish- 
ments of the former organization are recorded in the new book, 
“The First Twenty Years”, by Mrs. Joseph S. Leach. The Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, now 17 years old, is similarly accomplish- 
ing much. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has conducted flower 
shows for 120 years, but at the time of its centennial celebration 
in 1929, it inaugurated the custom of holding a large spectacular 
exhibition each Spring. It is a custom which was taken up in 
other cities: great Spring shows have now become annual insti- 
tutions across the land. 

With DDT, which came out of the last War, a new era in the 
chemical field was opened up. Now each season brings new 
insecticides, new fungicides, new surprises — and new complica- 
tions for the garden maker. 


| 





HERE’S NEWS FOR EVERYONE ABOUT... 


ya Mahing ua Keeping 


By Nelson M. Wells, State Dept. of Public Works, Albany, New York 


ROWING GRASS is big business. Most 
¥ home owners will agree when they 
recall their trials and tribulations in getting 
a turf established and then everlastingly 
mowing it. Few realize however, that the 
kinds of grass plants used for lawns in 
America were all introduced into this 
country, instead of being native species 
naturally adapted to the climate. Though 
they may thrive in the moist atmospheric 
conditions of England or of the state of 
Washington, they still leave a lot to be 
desired even in the humid northeastern 
states. 

This may be due largely to the general 
practice of close mowing which permits the 
intimate action of the sun on their poor 
unshaded roots or perhaps the lack of 
fertilizing and cultivation. However, new 
kinds of grasses may be developed or dis- 
covered and there is prospect of better 
methods of caring for the established turf. 
In the meantime, the establishment of grass 
on public works programs, following the 
age-old systems, is running into millions of 
dollars every year. 

It was about the turn of the century 
when grass for turf was taken up seriously 
for the first time in America. This was 
occasioned in large measure by a new 
enterprise, the building of golf courses. 
Much has been learned in these 50 years 
but it now appears that much more remains 
to be learned. 

Grass problems are popular topics of dis- 
cussion at even the cocktail hour. At least 
two in every such group seem to have been 
on a greens committee of some golf course 
and are ready to offer an opinion on the 
merits of a certain strain of bent grass, or 
some profoundly titled new chemical for 
controlling a bacterial disease of grasses. 
With such increasing interest and knowl- 
edge the challenge becomes great for the 
agricultural experiment stations and agron- 
omists in general to point the way to still 
better turf. 

One series of grass problems is closely 
related to conservation and particularly to 
the saving of valuable topsoils. This phase 
of the work has not yet reached the small 
home owner, nor even the golf courses to 
any appreciable extent. It is growing up on 
large development projects such as airfields, 
highway roadsides and open areas on the 
grounds of institutions and industries. The 
objectives are far removed from the home 
lawn but the problems are fundamental 
and their outcome may well have reflections 
on turf problems in more intimate sur- 
roundings. 

An example of such work is on airfields. 
The need here is a vegetative cover for 
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erosion control. This does not have to be a 
fine, continuous growth of a creeping grass 
for the sake of appearances, the lie of a golf 
ball, or resistance to the blows of a number 
eight iron. It does have to be continuous 
enough to keep the surface soil from washing 
away or being blown into the air to injure 
the propeller blades or the bearings of the 
engines. The kinds of soils to support such 
growth and the kinds of grasses, sedges or 
legumes to endure on these soils are closely 
related problems. 

A practice which has been accepted for 
many years when building a lawn has been 
first to put down a layer of good topsoil. 
This was two or three inches in depth if 
topsoil was scarce, or eight or 10 inches deep 
where topsoil was plentiful or the needs were 
critical. If this had been a requirement on 
sach of the airfields of one to 600 acres built 
during the recent war years the farms over 
vast areas of the globe would have been 
depleted of their topsoil. A different pro- 
gram was followed, however. After the 
grading was completed the surface soils 
were analyzed, some soils were amended to 
meet a desired consistency and then a 
selection of grasses was applied and success- 
fully grown by carefully managed fertilizing, 
and often without any topsoil whatever. 

Growing grass without topsoil is finding 
favor in highway construction programs 
also. When highways are built in hilly or 
mountainous country it frequently happens 
that deep cuts are required. The soils ex- 
posed and the fills which are made from 
these cuts represent soil horizons at depths 








from 10 to even 50 or more feet below the 
original surface. All classes of soils are 
encountered, from sands, clays, gravels to 
shales. With the customary practice of 
seeding grasses on only soils of good tilth 
and high organic content it is difficult to 
believe that even an erosion-proof type of 
vegetation could be established and main- 
tained on such an unpromising looking 
foundation. 

It is true that such work is in a pioneering 
stage. The new developments are radical 
departures from practices heretofore ap- 
plied and many answers are still to be 
secured. But the present status may be of 
general interest and, like the developments 
in atomic power, the work being done today 
may have far-reaching effects in soil con- 
servation, adding to the supply of topsoil, 
discovering short cuts in seeding methods, 
and reducing the work of turf mainte- 
nance. 

First, with regard to the soil. Most re- 
search to date has been concentrated on 
producing plant growth on the kinds of 
soil which are already known to be able to 
support plant growth. Where inert, sterile 
soils are involved, the concern lies primarily 
with its mechanical consistency. That is, a 
soil composition which comprises those 
proportions of coarse and fine particles 
which will accommodate root penetration 
have certain amounts of air present and 
permit the movement of soil waters in the 
amounts proper to carry plant foods for the 
roots to absorb. This may mean adding 
sand, clay, silt or gravel to modify several 
inches of the surface layer. Soil analyses 
are extremely important to determine soil 
particle gradations, degrees of acidity and 
the presence of plant foods. 

Next, with regard to the kinds of grasses. 
Research to date seems to have focused on 
two classes — rank, fast growing types for 
forage purposes, and perennial creeping 
types for lawn effects which are to be fre- 
quently mowed. Not so much is known 

See page 32 





Photo: N.Y. Botanical Garden 


Mulching with organic litter, as hay or straw, helps grass to grow 
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THE CALIFORNIA FLOWER SEED FARMS... 


Where Your a! A ve ae 


By Arthur E. Naviet, Oakland, Calif. 


BOUT 5,500 acres of California’s most 
fertile soil is being cultivated at the 
present time to produce flower seeds not 
only for American gardeners but for a good 
part of the world, too. It is estimated that 
California grows nearly 90 percent of all the 
flower seed used in the world today. Prob- 
ably no other business in existence combines 
such an outstanding commercial record and 
such a tremendous amount of beauty. 
Tourists come from all parts of the world in 
June particularly to see the flower farms in 
bloom. Since the farms are in mountain 
valleys, breathtaking vistas of the vast 
acreages can be obtained from the hills 
overlooking the fields below. 

Back of the Bodger Headquarters Ranch 
in Lompoc, about 53 miles north of Santa 
Barbara, there is such an overlook at about 
a 1000-foot elevation. At this point, there 
is an unrestricted view of the intensely cul- 
tivated Lompoc Valley in which the Bodger, 
Burpee and Denholm Seed firms farm large 
acreages. The rich, dark earth of the fal- 
lowed patches, and the various shades of 
green in the truck crop plots, enhance the 
beauty of the flower crops by contrast. The 
over-all effect is that of a huge topographi- 
cal map colored with chalk crayons. The 
real thrill, however, comes in the sudden 
realization that this wide expanse of color 
is composed of millions upon millions of 
cultivated flowers growing under these con- 
ditions by special favor of Providence — 
that there are few comparable scenes in all 
the world. 

The other flower field scene, is also a 
valley floor from a vantage point, like that 
at Lompoc. The approach to this one is al- 
most fabulous. Going west out of Santa 
Maria, one passes the fields of the William 
Macdonald Seed Company on both sides of 
the highway stretching out into the dis- 
tance. Upon entering the railroad vegetable 
shipping center at Guadalupe, the still 
larger operations of the Waller Franklin 
Seed Company occupy every inch of land 
that isn’t under cultivation for vegetables 
or sugar beets. Going north and west out of 
Guadalupe in the direction of Pismo Beach, 
the road passes out of a forest of Eucalyptus 
trees and turns sharply to the right, then 
makes a gradual descent along the face of a 
perpendicular cliff, to the floor of the Arroyo 
Grande Valley. At the observation point or 
turnout, there is a magnificent view. In the 
foreground below, the valley floor looms up 
as a crazy quilt of colors, subdued by the 
ocean haze. In the dim distance one spots a 
shore line of sand dunes with the blue 
Pacific Ocean beyond. The Waller Franklin 
firm of Guadalupe produces most of its 
biennials and perennials in this valley. 
While the acreages planted to flowers are 
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less extensive here than at Lompoc, the 
scene is more intimate. 

There is another important flower seed 
producing area up north, starting at Half 
Moon Bay, but 28 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, which ends at Salinas in Monterey 
County. The Ferry-Morse Seed Company 
has vast acreages under cultivation here, 
with its principal operations in the vicinity 
of Salinas, San Juan Baptista and Hollister. 
Its workshop, or seed-breeding station, is 
located a few miles south of Salinas, on 
Highway 101. Frank Reinelt, one of our 
foremost contemporary hybridists, has his 
workshop at Capitola, in Santa Cruz 
County. It is not generally known that 
while he has gained international fame for 
the quality of his Pacific Hybrid Strains of 
delphiniums and his tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias, he actually breeds daffodils and 
narcissi as a hobby. 

In continental Europe, before the war, 
most of the actual growing was done by 
farmers under contract. The flower seed 
firms supplied the seed, then sent out rogu- 
ing foremen to keep the lines pure. The 
story went the rounds that inasmuch as 
every off-type plant rogued from the field 
meant the loss of a certain amount of seed, 
and a lot of wasted effort and land, the 
farmers made a practice of wining and din- 
ing the roguing foremen so they wouldn’t 
take their work too seriously. In California, 
the flower seed firms do most of the farming 
themselves. Their contention is that only by 
close supervision of the growing, roguing 
and harvesting by their own trained crews, 
are they able to maintain the superiority of 
American grown flower seeds. 

I understand that much of the plant 
breeding work in the British Isles is done 
by the clergy and the gentry as a paying 
hobbye Trials there, are also conducted by 





the seed firms, just as they are here. All of 
the best flower seed firms here and abroad, 
grow samples of seed sold during the cur- 
rent year in order to check their field 
operations. 

California flower seed growers employ an 
increasing number of university trained 
people. At one time, relatively few studied 
genetics. “‘Betty”’ Bodger, one of America’s 
foremost geneticists, a graduate of Cornell, 
remarked at the time she, along with Dr. 
Franklin, and Frank Cuthbertson, were 
about the only ones engaged in producing 
new varieties of flowers on a large scale, 
“‘we are only glorified farmers”. One meets 
learned people with doctors’ degrees almost 
anywhere in the flower seed farms today, 
for this type of farming isn’t all fun. The 
population of weeds and plant pests, deple- 
tion of soils, disease control and other 
problems, make it necessary to main- 
tain staffs of specialists in these special 
fields. 

The cost, and the painstaking effort in- 
volved in producing a flower seed novelty or 
new shade, and the time and vigilance neces- 
sary to keep a line true, once a new flower is 
ready for sale, is nothing short of amazing. 
Imagine having to make 395 individual line 
selections in order to introduce a shade into 
the Giant Imperial class of stocks. But that 
isn’t all. At least five more years must pass 
before the shade can be “‘trued-up”’ suffi- 
ciently to offer it to the retail trade. 

It occurs to me that I should explain 
why stocks do not come 100 percent double 
from seed. The percentage is purposely held 
down to about 65 per cent doubles, leaving 
35 per cent singles to produce the seed 
necessary to carry on. A 100 per cent double 
strain of stocks can only be perpetuated by 
cuttings. The doubles are sterile and do not 
produce seed, and the quality of doubleness 
is only a tendency. 

California flower seed farms grow only 
half-hardy and hardy annuals, biennials, 
and perennials that can be handled in the 
open field, so the absence of greenhouses 
on the flower seed farms is rather startling. 
The trial ground equipment consists mainly 
of open fields with a few hot or cold frames, 
and a little lath. 

See page 33 


Photo: Wailer Franklin Rancn, Guadalupe 


Rainbow on earth, flower seed farms 





THEY ARE NOT DIFFICULT... 


Caltwated WH Slane 


By Will C. Curtis, Garden In The Woods, South Sudbury, Mass. 


The following article was written in reply to 
one on the same subject by Arthur E. Rapp 
in the July Horticutture. 


,)\CEPT as certain phases of all plant 
growth cultivated or wild alike may be 
mysterious, there is assuredly no mystery 
attached to wild flowers. For nearly two 
decades we've been growing wild flowers, 
bringing them together from all parts of the 
country until now our living collection em- 
braces some 2000 species often represented 
by many individuals raised on the place 
from the original collected stock or seed ob- 
tained in the wild. 

We do not find them difficult to propa- 
gate. Emphasis here has always been on 
their artificial increase and through the 
years, trial after trial, using commonly ac- 
cepted propagation methods, has been 
made. Failures have been many, of course, 
but with the aid of accurate records of 
failures and successes alike, a workable 
method for almost every species has been 
found. With many, more than one is prac- 
ticable. Briefly, a considerable group can be 
divided readily; in another, cuttings root 
easily and grow well afterwards. With still 
more, seedage under controlled conditions 
is easy. It is possible to propagate and 
grow the majority of wild flowers as easily, 
quickly and economically as related culti- 
vated plants. From this long and wide 
experience I must conclude that as far as 
propagation is concerned, anyway, there is 
no mystery about the behavior of wild 
flowers as contrasted to comparable culti- 
vated sorts. They both yield readily to the 
same methods. 

Neither are they indifferent to improve- 
ment by selection. Nature is not exactly 
prodigal with original breaks in the wild or 
otherwise. Such variants are likely to be 
more frequent among cultivated plants 
because here the difference between fe- 
cundity and nurture is far less. In other 
words, many more plants mature from like 
quantities of seed with consequently greatly 
increased chances for deviation from the 
usual. Then too, in cultivation, plants are 
under much closer and constant observa- 
tion and any outstanding individuals are 
likely to be seen and fostered. At that, 
variants are not infrequent in the wild. 
Sometimes, even, several individuals with 
the same characteristics differing from the 
regular are found closely associated in plots 
with typical blooms. 

Using the quoted trillium for an example, 
in any large stand of T. grandiflorum, it is 
not at all unusual to find flowers with wide, 
thick overlapping petals markedly better 
than the abundant type. At Garden In The 
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Woods, there are six widely variable forms 
including some almost as double as a camel- 
lia. Of the so-called red trillium, 7’. erectum, 
there are four, some pure white. 

Albino-flowered forms are almost a com- 
mon variant among wild flowers. Our col- 
lection embraces nearly 60 including white 
cardinal flower, white rhodora and white 
wild roses. 

Violet variants are many. Of one species, 
we have six distinct sorts and lesser num- 
bers of several others. 

Different color forms among the wild 
lilies are frequently noted too. Mrs. J. 
Norman Henry showed a remarkable col- 
lection of Lilium philadelphicum, all differ- 
ent front the type, at the Boston Lily Show 
a few years back. 

Doubles also, we find among the wild 
flowers. If you come to Garden In The 
Woods at blooming time you can see double 
bird cherry, double trailing arbutus, two 
different double wild roses, double hepatica, 
double marsh marigold, double five finger 
and double bloodroot in addition to the 
camellia-flowered trillium. 

Absence of large natural stands do not 
necessarily indicate non-production of vi- 
able seed but more likely too much competi- 
tion. Where competition is not severe, 
large natural stands do occur. Trillium 
literally by the acre, hepatica and bloodroot 
in utmost profusion, masses of frail dutch- 
man’s breeches, sheets of wild blue phlox, 
big bogs blazing with marsh marigold, 
whole vistas aflame with cardinal flower — 
I’ve seen them all and many more. Only 
last week in a dry hill top pasture where the 
hot sun blazed down I came upon a consid- 
erable area floored with trailing arbutus 
growing so thickly it was almost impossible 
to avoid trampling it. ’ 

This last fittingly illustrates the adapt- 
ability inherent in some wildlings. How far 
this extends is still a matter for experiment 
but for years now a clump of moisture- 
loving cardinal flower has been growing and 
blooming across from our greenhouse atop 
a steep dry slope. In our little nursery, vari- 
ous of its several color forms thrive mightily 
under normal garden conditions, clean cul- 
tivation and all, along with wild blue phlox, 
american globe flower, fire pink, columbine, 
sabatia and the like. In partial shade he- 
patica, galax, ferns and other woodlanders 
make big clumps apparently enjoying free- 
dom from competition. 

It is by no means mysterious that seed- 
ling stands are better along paths, cuts and 
landslides. In the wild, entirely by chance, 
seed, to grow, must first fall in a spot favor- 
able for germination and later contend 
with other often more robust and mature 


plants for survival. Such disturbances of 
existing cover provide spots where compe- 
tition is less and nurture consequently bet- 
ter. The best fringed gentian I ever saw, 
literally hundreds of plants in full bloom, 
were growing where a freshet had covered 
an area of grass land with sufficient soil 
nearly to choke out underlying growth. The 
little gentian seedlings evidently took full 
advantage of the opportunity and thrived 
lustily. 

I could go on and on to compare some of 
the great groups of commonly cultivated 
plants such as asters, phlox, lilies, iris, 
rhododendron, azalea and multitudes of 
others with their wild ancestors or brothers 
only to pile up evidence that, fundamen- 
tally, they are the same. 

Can you use fertilizer on wild flowers too? 
Yes. Probably to a greater degree than we 
yet know. One of my friends annually top 
dresses his sod of polypody and treats a 
patch of trailing arbutus with well rotted 
cow manure and how they do grow. Arbutus 
especially revels in this medium and repays 
him with lush growth and a multitude of 
big flowers. Five years ago, a single stalk of 
Trillium grandiflorum appeared in one of 
the areas at Garden In The Woods which 
yearly receives a heavy application of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Evidentiy this is to its 
liking for this Spring it produced 50 stems 
each crowned with a big white flower. 

Cardinal flower likes fertilizer too. In 
proof I am moved to set down a story I 
often tell about my late friend Willis Holden 
who had such a superb garden in which 
cardinal flower grew seven feet tall with 
thick four-foot spikes of bloom. As a reason 
for such phenomenal development Willis, if 
asked, would tell you in his Yankee drawl: 
“Well, you see, I used to keep chickens and 
up in those houses there is still considerable 
dressing. I just take a pailful and throw’er 
around and throw’er around.” He did and 
they did grow. 


White Man Much Crazy 


To show the destructive effects of soil 
erosion and the need for conservation, an 
Oklahoma farm paper printed two pictures, 
one of a sadly decaying farmhouse, the 
other a field badly washed and gullied. 
Prizes were offered for the best essays based 
on the pictures. The winner was said to be a 
Cherokee Indian, whose effort, capturing 
first prize, was as follows: 

“Both pictures show white man crazy. 
White man make big tepee. Plow hill. Water 
wash. Wind blow soil. Grass all gone. Squaw 
gone. Papoose gone. No chuck-away. No 
pig. No hay. No cow. No pony. 

“Indian no plow land. Keep grass. Buf- 
falo eat grass. Indian eat buffalo. Hide 
make tepee, moccasins, too. Indian no 
make terrace; no build dam. No give dam. 
All time eat. No hunt job. No hitchhike. 
No ask relief. 

“Great Spirit make grass. Indians no 
waste anything. White man much crazy!” 

— The Soil Auger 
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ZINNIA, Floradale Scarlet, Burpee, a vibrant scarlet-red, is both new and unusu- 
ally graceful. The flower, aside from its rich color, is chiefly remarkable for its in- 
formality — not stiff as is usual with zinnias. 


POPPY, Salmon Glow, Jackson and Perkins, brilliant in color, blooms freely over a 
period of almost six weeks, and has the quality of softness in hue preventing any 
quarreling with neighboring plants 


NEW FOXGLOVE — Sutton’s of Eng- 
land, a “distinctly new break in this 
old-fashioned flower. Instead of the 
florets drooping on one side of the 
stem only, they are carried all around 
the stem and are either horizontal or 
nearly erect.” The name: Excelsior 


Hybrids. 


Three Outstanding Flowers for 1950 
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THE WHEN, WHAT AND HOW OF... 


roper = Pruning | 


By Dr. F. A. Bartlett, Stamford, Conn. 


GOOD gardener will not allow a flower- 

ing plant to grow haphazardly. He will 

pinch off a wayward shoot or an excess bud. 
He is pruning. 

So a tree, which is a large plant, should 
be pruned. Pruning is a natural and neces- 
sary process. It is the removal of parts 
injured in the past as well as a building for 
the future. 

There are more buds and branches on a 
shade tree than can possibly develop. Many 
of these are suppressed by sunlight. Others 
become sick because of malnutrition or at- 
tack by insects and fungi. In the forest, 
trees prune themselves. But nature takes 
her time in doing it, and is often violently 
ruthless. Over a period of years, the weak- 
est limbs decay and drop. Sometimes, 
during a wind or ice storm, whole arms of a 
tree are torn out, leaving ugly scars. 

Man, when he knows what it is all about, 
can do such a better job of pruning. Three 
questions are usually asked in any discus- 











few inches beyond the first cut — 





sion of pruning: when to prune, what to 
prune, and how to prune? 

Pruning when the saw is sharp has al- 
ways been good practice. Winter months 
are considered ideal times to prune because 
the leaves have fallen and the pruner can 
better see what he is doing. Then, too, 
lawns are not disfigured and there is less 
damage to plantings beneath a tree. 

There are exceptions, of course. Trees 
that bleed in Winter — notably the sugar 
maple, the birches, black walnut, and 
flowering dogwood — should not be exten- 
sively. pruned during the dormant period. 

There should be a reason for every cut. 
Generally, pruning falls into two broad 
categories: structural pruning to remove 
weak and dead branches; and corrective 
pruning to correct growing faults, eliminate 
interfering and interlacing branches, and to 
promote symmetry. 

Most everyone recognizes that dead 
wood and dying branches should be cut 
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To saw off a heavy limb: A, make an undercut halfway through. B, cut from the upperside, a 


either toward the trunk or farther out. The final cut C should 


be flush with the trunk with no definite protruding stub 
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away in the interests of appearance and 
safety. But, equally important, it is done 
for tree sanitation. 

Timely pruning and burning of the bark 
of all weak, dead, and dying elm wood, is 
an effective method of checking the spread 
of Dutch elm disease. Burning the bark 
destroys the bark beetles which overwinter 
as grubs. Otherwise, the beetles will spread 
the infection to healthy trees next Spring. 

The two-line chestnut borer, now an 
archfoe of oaks; the bronze birch borer: 
the hickory bark beetle; the linden borer: 
and the fruit bark beetle of the apple, 
peach, plum, pear, can all become extremely 
abundant in sick and weak wood. 

Pruning will help keep these pests under 
control. As a sanitary practice, it will also 
serve to check such outbreaks as the syca- 
more blight, maple wilt, and anthracnose. 

All too frequently, pruning stops with 
the removal of dead branches. It shouldn't. 
There are many other reasons for pruning. 
Guidance is one of them. Guidance pruning 
is essential to young and middle-aged trees. 
The object is to produce a strong tree by 
avoiding Y-crotches and the development of 
limbs so near each other that later growth 
will result in interference either at the base 
or farther out. 

Take a long look into your shade trees 
now. Most persons assume that trees should 
be allowed to grow at will. Notice wayward 
branches, limbs that rub one another, and 
weak Y-crotches. 

The Norway maple, a common lawn tree, 
and the linden, a favorite street tree in 
some communities, have a habit of develop- 
ing a large number of slender branches, 
some of which rub one another. An ex- 
cessively branched tree of this type can 
be helped by judicious thinning. But it 
should be done over a two or three-year 
period. Removing too much wood at one 
time will open up the tree to sun scald 
injury. And sun scald damage is followed 
by invasion of bark beetles and borers. 

Remember how thick the top of the shade 
tree on the front lawn was last Summer? 
It shaded the house so much that it made 
the living room dark. When heavy winds 
blew, it was like striking a brick wall. You 
were afraid the tree would be blown over if 
a hurricane came. 

Winter pruning will thin it. The top can 
be opened to permit air circulation and the 
entrance of light. The tree will benefit; so 
will the once-darkened house. 

Taller trees can be lowered by pruning. 
Trees whose branches scrape your hat when 
you walk beneath may be made “taller.” 
Simply “raise’’ their lower limbs by remov- 
ing them. 

There are few trees that cannot be im- 
proved by judicious pruning. Judicious is 
the word. There is a vast difference between 
a person who knows what and how to prune 
and one who becomes a “butcher.” 

It should always be remembered that the 
natural form of most trees is more beautiful 
than an artificial shape. Character pruning 
has as its primary aim the pruning of a tree 
so that its true branching habits will stand 

See page 80 
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AIM AT IMPROVING QUALITY... 


runing 


ruil hy 


By Daniel Witt, Columbia, Mo. 


RUNING may be defined as the art 

and science of cutting away a portion 
of the plant to improve the shape, to 
influence its growth, flowering, and fruit- 
fulness, and to improve the quality of the 
product. 

Experiments have demonstrated a defi- 
nite improvement in size, color, and quality 
of fruit in response to pruning. These three 
factors are essential in fruits to obtain the 
highest prices available, and are the most 
favorable evidence in regards to the effects 
of pruning. 

When your tree’s growth is exceptionally 
thick, a heavy shade covers most of the 
fruit. This shading prevents direct exposure 
to sunlight, thus unfavorably affecting the 
color of the fruit. A dense, unpruned tree 
also produces fruits of small size and poor 
color as a result of an unfavorable nitrogen- 
carbohydrate relationship. Although prun- 
ing will improve both size and color, it is 
recommended that the practice be light or 
moderate, with thinning as a supplement, 
in order to receive a proper leaf-to-fruit 
ratio. 

Do your trees have limbs that hang on 
the ground or go straight up in the air 
so that you can not possibly reach the 
fruit? Let us consider the growth of our 
fruit trees. If your variety tends to develop 
spreading, horizontal branches, the pruning 
should be designed to stimulate the up- 
right branches and prevent the formation 
of an interlocking thicket. If the growth 
is upright, the cuts should induce a spread- 
ing growth in order to make it easier for 
spraying, thinning and picking. The pri- 
mary purpose then, is to obtain a uniform 
tree, capable of supporting large yields of 
high quality fruit. 

The total growth attained by an un- 
pruned tree is always greater than that of 
a pruned tree, regardless of the type or 
amount of pruning. With this, the advisa- 
bility of light pruning has proven that the 
extent of the reduction in total growth fol- 
lowing pruning is proportional to the se- 
verity of the pruning. 

An old saying, “prune when the knife is 
sharp,”’ has not been supported by experi- 
mental evidence. With a dwarfing effect in 

See page 3.3 


Above: A 5-year old Montmorency cherry 
before pruning. Below: After pruning to ad- 
mit adequate sun for leaf and fruit growth. 
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NOW THAT WINTER IS HERE... 


Study our 


By Donald Wyman, Arnold Arboretum 


HY not take a little time to study the 

evergreens this Winter? Many of us 
give them little attention during a greater 
part of the year, chiefly because our time 
and interests are taken with the more 
conspicuously colored deciduous materials. 
Winter is the time, we say, to study the 
evergreens, when there is little else in the 
garden to take our attention. 

There are at least a dozen genera of 
narrow-leaved evergreens now being used 
extensively in plantings, with uncounted 
species and varieties. In general, they are 
not difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. The single-needled evergreens, with 
green one-year twigs and fleshy red fruits, 
are the serviceable yews, Taxus, and easily 
the best of all for general use in low plant- 
ings. We see them mostly used as shrubs, 
although some do grow into trees at ma- 
turity. 

Then there are those with flat sprays of 
foliage, the arborvitaes, Thuja, and the false 
cypresses, Chamaecyparis. Most of the 
members of the arborvitae clan are none too 
desirable for Winter planting since they 
burn brown in Winter, many of them look- 
ing as if they were going to die com- 
pletely. There are a few exceptions, and the 
giant arborvitae, 7. plicata, and the less 
well-known Japanese arborvitae, T. stan- 
dishi, are two. But it pays to remember 
the poor color of many of these plants 
as they appear now, for when they are pur- 
chased in the Spring or Fall, the color of the 
foliage is always a deceptively beautiful 
green. 

The false cypresses are often more relia- 
ble. Several of these can be distinguished 
from the arborvitaes merely because the 
undersurface of the scale-like leaves is 
marked with a small white line, easily 
seen in such species as Chamaecyparis obtusa 
(which has many excellent ornamental 
varieties) and C. pisifera. The moss retino- 
spora, C. pisifera squarrosa, has that beauti- 
ful, light-blue, soft foliage which is so 
greatly admired for garden plantings. But 
remember, most of these plants grow into 
trees, and should not be used in foundation 
plantings under windows — where one all 
too frequently sees them. 

Everyone knows the junipers that are 
widely planted ground covers, shrubs or 
trees, with very sharp scaly leaves. The 
red-cedar, Juniperus virginiana, and the 
common field juniper, J. communis, are 
very popular plants. There are many of 
them, some better ornamentals than others. 
This is the time to observe and study them 
so that desired forms can be selected for 
Winter serviceability. 

The pines, too, are familiar. These are the 
trees which have the needles in bundles of 
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Evergreens 


two to five. The botanist identifies them 
by their cones, but the impatient gardener 
frequently cannot wait that long and must 
take a chance on identifying them by their 
foliage alone. Our native white pine, Pinus 
strobus, is the only common five-needled 
pine in New England. The western yellow 
pine, P. ponderosa, and the native pitch 
pine, P. rigida, are the three-needled pines. 
The pitch pine is easily recognized even at 
a distance because the cones remain on 
the trees for several years. It is not a strik- 
ing ornamental, but it will grow in poor 
sandy soil. 

The pines with two needles in a bundle 
bring confusion into this group, at least 
for the amateur, but with a little effort 
it is not long before one can distinguish 
among them readily. The red pine, P. 
resinosa; Japanese black pine, P. thunbergi, 
especially valued for seashore planting; the 
very popular Scotch pine, P. sylvestris, with 
its slightly twisted needles, bluish color 
and red bark; the low mugo pine; and the 
Japanese red pine, P. densiflora, are all in 
this group. 

The firs, spruces, hemlocks and douglas- 
fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia, look disconcert- 
ingly familiar to the uninitiated, but a few 


minutes spent in close examination of these 
will show tell-tale marks which, once 
learned, can always be used in identifica- 
tion. For instance, the douglas-fir is the 
only one with a long pointed bud of many 
seales. It is an excellent ornamental, and is 
dependable. 

The firs, Abies, are the only ones of the 
above quadumvirate genera, whose dead 
twigs are smooth. Dead twigs on the other 
trees are very rough because of little bases 
left on the twigs when the needles fall off. 
The white fir, A. concolor; Nikko fir, A. 
homolepis, with the decurrent ridges up 
and down the one year twigs; the Veitch 
fir, A, veitchi; and Cilician fir, A. cilicica, are 
among the best. Unfortunately, the balsam 
fir of the mountains (and of Christmas 
tree fame) does not do well except in the 
mountains where the climate is cool and 
moist. When grown in areas with long, hot, 
dry spells, the tree quickly shrivels into an 
undesirable type. 

With one or two exceptions, the hem- 
locks have needles that are flat and the 
spruces have needles that are four-sided 
when cut in cross section. This is an excel- 
lent way to differentiate between the two 
groups. Two native hemlocks are used a 
great deal, the Canada, Tsuga canadensis, 
and the Carolina hemlock, 7. caroliniana. 
The latter can usually be distinguished from 
the former because of its needles that are 
borne usually on all sides of the twig, and 
also because the edges of the needles are 
entire, while the Canada hemlock usually 
has flat sprays and minute serrulations on 
the edges of its needles. 

See page 30 
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Needles and cones identify the pines — Pinus ponderosa, thunbergi, bungeana, strobus and rigida 
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ORCHIDS BLOOMING THE YEAR AROUND... 


Upon Your Whadow Sill 


By Mary Noble, Jacksonville, Florida 


OST people turn a deaf ear when or- 

chids are suggested as ideal house 
plants. Yet anyone who can grow African 
violets or gloxinias indoors can grow or- 
chids. There is hardly another group of 
plants more compatible to our way of living 
than these exotic epiphytes. 

Furthermore, orchid blossoms are aston- 
ishingly durable. Most of them remain 
fresh and lovely from two weeks to two 
months. And since each orchid plant has its 
own specific period of bloom, careful selec- 
tion of a dozen plants will provide an almost 
continuous display of flowers throughout 
the year, whether a blizzard or a heat-wave 
prevails outside. 

And that’s not all. There are so very 
many different kinds of orchids, that they 
can be had with flowers of almost any size, 
shape, or color, at a price range for any 
pocket. 

Calling orchids “house plants” does not 
mean that they can be set about on the 
mantel or piano at will. A better designation 
is “window plants”’ since one of their defi- 
nite needs is morning sun or better still, a 
bay window or window extension. Basic- 
ally, a space will do if big enough for 12 
four-inch flowerpots and if supplied with an 
abundance of morning sun at all seasons. 

If I had to choose 12 orchids for indoor 
growing, my favorite dozen would have 
both big and little flowers. I like variety in 
color, too, so the range would include 
white, lavender, green, yellow and rose. 
Beginning with the New Year, the flowers 
would come along about like this: 

First, there is Cattleya trianaei. This is a 
favorite lavender, an _ old-faithful that 
blooms through the holiday season and well 
into January. This is the blossom that 
makes up most of the holiday corsages, for 
Cattleya is the genus we think of as the 
typical orchid. The cost of a plant of 
Cattleya trianaei is about the same as the 
price of one of its blossoms on New Year’s 
Eve, and the plant may produce three or 
more flowers each season. 

While C. trianaei was in full bloom, spikes 
would be progressing on Oncidium tigrinum 
splendidum to make a show of bright yellow 
“dancing ladies”. Though small, there may 
be 25 or even 50 flowers on a spike — as 
bright and cheery as a Summer’s day in 
midwinter. These flowers are effective on 
the plant, and exquisite for corsages to wear 
on furs. The color is a brilliant butter- 
yellow, and the name comes from the fact 
that each blossom resembles a girl in a 
swirling skirt. 

The hybrid Cattleya Enid would follow, 
and then a shower of miniature two-toned 
purple flowers clinging to the dropping 
canes of Dendrobium nobile. 


’ 


January 1950 


For Mother’s Day, I would choose Laelio- 
cattleya Aphrodite, which blooms just about 
this time. The flowers are snow-white and 
large, with a bright magenta lip. 

Summer would find some of the little 
Florida native orchids in bloom. Their 
graceful spikes of petit flowers are in pleas- 
ing contrast to the big spectacular Laelio- 
cattleya Aphrodite. My pick of this group 
would be the little chartreuse Epidendrum 
tampense. One small clump of bulbs gener- 
ally produces several spikes of about a 
dozen flowers each. The individual blos- 
soms are about an inch across, and a bright 
purple blotch in the throat makes a gay 
accent. The clump intact, bulbs and all, is 
an artistic centerpiece for Summer dining. 

Just for variety, I would include a plant 
of Catasetum macrocarpum. It makes three 
or four flower rods during the Summer. 
The blossoms are dark red, heavy, and 
strange in shape. They are no things of 
beauty, but unusual enough to be fascinat- 
ing. They do not last long individually, 
but the number produced on the plant ex- 
tends the season over several weeks. 

Oncidium papilio, while blooming pro- 
fusely during the Summer, keeps it up 
almost continuously the year-round and 
would be ideal for the window sill dozen for 
that reason, even though it needs a lot of 
room. The plant itself is compact, but the 
flower spikes are two or three feet long. 
The yellow butterfly-like flowers are per- 


fect mimics, even to the antennae. The 
flowers come singly at the end of the spike, 
but as each one fades, another follows 
immediately. 

Blooms in the Fall would include Cattleya 
dowiana, a bright yellow Cattleya of good 
size, and my favorite lady-slipper, Cypri- 
pedium insigne. The slipper is yellow-green 
marked with white. It is waxy and durable, 
and the flower will last for six weeks or 
more. 

Next, Odontoglossum grande, the big, 
bold “tiger’’ orchid with flowers about 
seven inches across. It is yellow, marked 
with brown. 

And for December, I'd take another 
hybrid, Laeliocattleya bella, which produces 
about six big rose-purple flowers just about 
Christmas Day. Hybrids are especially 
suitable for a small collection, as each plant 
may bloom two or three times in a year. 

There are many, many others equally 
lovely. But this is my favorite dozen. 

Now, with such variety in the growth 
cycle of these 12 plants, it is a bit difficult 
to keep them all satisfied within one small 
space. Some would be resting while others 
would be in full growth. But the funda- 
mental requirements are the same. 

The minimum temperature for these 
plants is about 50° F. It should not be lower 
at any time, but the sun will run it up much 
higher during the day. 

The air must be humid, and this is the 
point on which our homes fall short as far 
as the orchids are concerned. The humidity 
around the plants can be raised by placing 
pans of water on nearby radiators, and 
placing the plants themselves on racks over 
trays of water on the window sill. Daily 
syringing of the leaves with a hand spray 
helps, too. The stage of the growth cycle 
indicates the amount of water to be given 

See page 30 





Photo: Jean Merkel 
Spring blooming window sill orchid: Cattleya Enid, var. magnifica 
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OLD-FASHIONED ROSES... 


Robes off Lest Gardin 


By William J. Ing, East Rutherford, N. J. 


bor old-fashioned roses? The answer 
will not be found in a catalog of names 
or in repetitious advice on planting and 
pruning, all essential for happy shrubbery 
roses. We suggest instead, an air of old- 
fashioned interest. 

Through carelessness, someone said, we 
cut ourselves off from intellectual resources 
and many people still think of old-fash- 
ioned roses as they do old-fashioned reli- 
gion: with respectful silences and enthusi- 
asm only in so far as it will insure a “‘better 
living” rather than a “better life” 

Our emphasis for all purpose rose shrubs, 
hedges, mixed borders and soft landscape 
effects, would be on Rosa multiflora and its 
mossy family. To make a thrilling total of 
6000 poor and good kinds, lost in the march 
of time, would include, as Dean Hole would 


say, a royal host of veterans: Gallicas, 
Damasks, Bourbons, Albas, Scotch, Irish 
and American natives, running back, 3000 
years. For the Noisette hybrid, a modern 
of 1800, we thank the American, John 
Champneys, who crossed the musk and 
Chinese roses which led to our famous yel- 
low climbers and present day hybrid teas. 

The hunt for a real blue is still on, in 
spite of repeated purple, crimson and 
bluish-pink among the soft blushes of old- 
fashioned roses. It would be very satisfying 
if anything new and thrilling could be writ- 
ten about this subject, and it would be 
doubly so if new enthusiasts could be in- 
stilled with the knowledge of the older rose 
lovers. 

There is little to be gained by arguing for 
or against old-fashioned roses as a “must” 








Sternbergia flowers do come WITH the leaves 


Many letters have come in commenting on the article by E. I. Farrington about Stern- 
bergia lutea published in the October issue, and setting forth the descriptions of disagree- 
ing authors. Now, to settle the question, if possible, of this Sternbergia’s behavior, here 
is an excellent photograph from Allen H. Wood, Jr. made in Wellesley, a Boston suburb, 
showing a bed of Sternbergia lutea with the flowers nestled neatly among the’ abundant 
leaves. Authorities from al] parts of the country, as well as amateurs, have written to 
report similar findings, although with somewhat different flowering dates. Evidently the 
oft-repeated statement that S. /utea blooms in the Autumn and produces its leaves in the 
Spring has been a perpetuation of the confusion resulting from the fact that certain other 
species have that- habit, along with the Autumn crocus and the colchicums. We regret 
that the letters received are too numerous to acknowledge or list. 
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for the lover of sentimentality and for the 
preservation of historical rose data. These 
living antiques compare overwhelmingly 
with the hobby lobby for stamps, pictures 
and pipes. Old roses we enjoy mossy to 
musky; pipes rusty to musty. 

We are equally certain there is little de- 
sire to replace moderns with ancients, and 
hold, that given equal consideration for 
area, time and expense, the old-fashioneds 
will fill many needs that moderns may not. 
In fact, hybrid teas with their high breed- 
ing and delicate merchandising uncertain- 
ties, often rarely pay off a lovely “La 
France” of 1867 with hope for ‘‘ Peace” 
in our time. The same popularity and re- 
quirements to “take it’’, pend in the trials 
of public demands. 

Before we risk the charge of “listening 
in”’ to a brilliant discussion by rose giants 
in the British trade paper, it would be wise 
to look at the record and appraise the value 
of their convictions for and against boost- 
ing old-fashioned roses. 

We bow first in the direction of the prac- 
tical down-to-the-business-earth champion 
and agree with him that we cannot live on 
sentiment or ignore breeding improve- 
ments. This may well be the business ap- 
proach, which reminds me that if we had 
more birds in the hand, there would be 
precious few singing in the bushes. 

By the contrary motion too, we have to 
admit there is no loud ery for old-fashioned 
rose festivals for 1950. However, the sup- 
porters of sentimentality and utility should 
be encouraged to know there has been 
much evidence of a new look into the past 
around New York City. 

In five quarters, the writer has been en- 
couraged to check and assist in the increase 
of rose species. They are good drawing 
cards at the two old botanical gardens and 
at a new one just opened on a limited scale 
at the World’s Fair gardens of 10 years ago. 
That is also true at the “‘Queen’s Botanical 
Society, Kew Gardens’. Requests by the 
Nutley, N. J., Historical Society have been 


‘recognized: to have a collection in coopera- 


tion with the Nutley Township in England. 

To cement the faith in our effort, we read 
the decision of a third British expert out- 
side the argument, who said in effect, “‘a 
plague on both your pens” “‘as for 
me, I am greatly increasing my stock of 
old-fashioned species this year, as I have 
seen the demand since the beginning of 
World War II and am especially impressed 
by the improved R. moyesi, a magnificent 
bit of color.” 

Now we have another champion, Mr. 
G. M. Taylor, whose new book, ‘*The 
Rose”, highlights the merits of old-fash- 
ioneds in fascinating, detailed history. 
“Their simplicity”, he writes, “‘appealed 
to ancient kings, nobles, writers, painters 
and proletariat alike. Let me tell you that 
people love their subtle charm, lovely and 
profuse Summer flowering, some blooming 
from four to six weeks. They mingle well, 
yet have individuality all their own.” 

While stressing the shrubbery and bold 

See page 31 
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. o [~ropaga le Lilies 
le- 
ad By Dr. S. L. Emsweller, College Park, Md. 
or 
ds ILIES are easily a close competitor of 
at. guinea pigs as regards the rapidity with 
d- which they may be propagated. Practically 
n- all species and varieties normally increase 
La themselves by splitting of the mother bulb, 
i % or by forming small bulblets on the under- 
"e- ground portion of the flower stem. A few, 
ils such as Lilium tigrinum, myriophyllum, 

sargentiae and bulbiferum, bear little bulbils 
ag at the base of each leaf where it is attached 
its to the stem. This type of propagation is 
se called asexual, because sex cells (pollen 
ue grains and egg cells) do not enter into the 
st - process. 

Most lily species may also be grown from 

c- seed, and, while some produce fairly uni- 
m form seedlings, others are hybrid for many 
m characters and their seedlings are variable. 
e- Seed propagation of lilies is called sexual, 
p- beeause here the sex cells (pollen grains and 
id egg cells) do enter into the process. 
' Asexual Propagation of Lilies 
to When an old, well-established lily is to be 
“d propagated by removal of bulb divisions, 
p- it is best done just after the plant has fin- 
Id ished flowering or before the leaves start Above: Bulblets formed on scales of Lillium speciosum after eight weeks of scaling. The larger 
si turning yellow. It is not possible with all the scales, the more numerous and better quality are the bulblets 
st j lilies to delay division of the old bulb until ; 

the plant has fully matured, and indeed it 
a is not a simple matter to determine when a 
se lily plant has reached this stage in its an- es 
ig nual growth cycle. Below: Many lilies divide themselves naturally and an alert gardener can increase his stock 
id Since blooming is a definite indication easily. Here is a “mother” bulb which has split itself in half to form two bulbs, while a small 

| , ; : stem bulblet has also formed above the old bulb 

le that a certain stage in the life cycle has been Emsuweller photos 
O. reached, it is probably the best character 
al we have for use in determining maturity. 
1e Some species flower very late in the season, 
n and the bulbs must ripen very rapidly when 
L- they are grown in a climate subject to early, 
d. severe Winters. From the experiences of 
id the writer, it appears that some lilies may 
t- be propagated by separating the divisions 
‘a of the old bulb just as soon as the last 
or flower withers on the plant. Further experi- 
of ence may show that all lilies will respond 
re in the same way. 
of When bulb divisions are to be taken from 
dd f a well-established and thriving lily plant, 
it it is advisable to take every precaution to 

disturb the old bulb as little as possible. 
r. This may be done by carefully excavating 
le ) the soil around the bulb and removing the 
1- new divisions as gently as possible. This is 
a best done by using a sharp knife and making 
d clean cuts and then dusting the wounds 
- with a fungicide. Sometimes the new divi- 
t sions are completely separated from the old 
2 bulb, and cutting or breaking is not nec- 
4 essary. The soil should be replaced about 
I the old bulb as soon as possible. When 


handled in this way, the established basal 
4 roots are not injured and the plant usually 
suffers little shock. 





See page 28 
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WINTER CARE PAYS DIVIDENDS... 


Healthy y | a PB lants 


By P. P. Pirone, Pathologist, New York Botanical Garden 


BIT of greenery in the home is appre- 

ciated most, perhaps, during the Win- 
ter. Unfortunately, this is the season when 
it is hardest to keep house plants healthy. 
Cold drafts, artificially heated rooms, and 
short days all combine to make the job 
difficult. 

Several other factors also play a part in 
making plants ill. Perhaps the most com- 
mon in small homes and apartments is a 
faulty pilot light in the kitchen range. Some 
plants are so sensitive that one part of gas 
in 400,000 parts of air will cause the leaves 
to turn yellow or to drop off. You may not 
be able to smell the gas, but should the 
pilot go out frequently, or the jets fail to 
light as soon as the gas is turned on, it would 
be wise to have some adjustments made. 

Leaf yellowing and premature leaf fall 
may also occur when the soil is overwatered. 
During the Winter, house plants do not, as 
a general rule, grow very much, and their 
roots are not very active. Overwatering at 
this time is definitely out of order; first, be- 
cause the plants do not need so much water, 
and second, because overwatering tends to 
drive out of the soil the air (oxygen) that 
is essential for keeping the roots in good 
health. For most house plants, then, the 
soil should be kept on the dry rather than 
the wet side. This is especially true for 
cacti and other succulents. 

No one can say exactly when to water 
plants. Certainly, you should not water 
them at a set time every day, nor should 
you add more water if the soil is sti!l moist. 
A quick way to find out whether your 
plants need water is to tap the side of the 
pot with a small block of wood. A clear 
ringing sound indicates that the soil is dry; 
a dull heavy sound means that water is not 
needed. With a little practice, you can soon 
become expert in this method. 

A very dry atmosphere also accounts for 
unthriftiness of some house plants. The rela- 
tive humidity of the greenhouses in which 
the plants were first grown was at least 60 
per cent. It is not surprising, then, that the 
plants do poorly when they are suddenly 
shifted to the dry atmosphere of the average 
home, where the humidity rarely exceeds 
80 per cent! Where the air is unusually dry, 
something should be done to increase the 
humidity at least in the immediate vicinity 
of the plants. One way to do this is to set 
the pots on a layer of sand or gravel in a 
shallow box or tray and keep the layer 
moist. This is especially helpful with plants 
like ferns. 

Different kinds: of plants have different 
moisture, sunlight and soil requirements. 
Several excellent books describing the needs 
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of the more commonly grown house plants 
are available. Without proper management 
along these lines, your plants will not be at 
their best. 

Lastly, certain insects and fungus para- 
sites may injure or even kill your house 
plants. 

As a rule, insects with sucking mouth- 
parts are more common than the chewers. 
Most prevalent are aphids, mealy bugs, red 
spider mites (not true insects), scales, white 
flies, and thrips, in that order. Even the 
novice can easily detect all of these, except 
possibly the spider mites. Don’t let the 
sedentary nature, white covering, and 
whitish cottony egg-masses of mealy bugs 
fool you into mistaking these insects for a 
fungus. And just because scales move only 
when young, and are usually set in one 
place by the time you notice them, don’t 
forget they are true insects. You can detect 
red spiders by gently tapping a leaf over a 
sheet of white paper. If spiders are on the 
leaf, they will be dislodged, and if you look 
carefully you will be able to see them 
against the white background. 





Forceful syringing with water will remove 
adult and young aphids, mealy bugs, and 
red spiders but will not remove their eggs. 
Hence the treatment must be repeated 
periodically as the eggs hatch. 

Insects that cannot be dislodged by syr- 
inging can be picked or scraped off if only 
a few plants are involved. Removal by hand 
should be repeated from time to time to 
destroy the pests that develop from eggs 
deposited around the edge of the pot, in the 
soil, or even on the stems. 

If your plants are heavily infested with 
insects, or if you have very many plants, 
you will do well to spray them occasionally 
with a good contact insecticide like nicotine 
sulfate and soap. To prepare the mixture, 
first dissolve a teaspoonful of any mild 
laundry soap flakes in a quart of water. 
Then add \% teaspoonful of nicotine sulfate 
and shake the whole vigorously. Pour some 
of this mixture into a household spray gun 
and spray the whole plant thoroughly. For 
best results, do your spraying when the 
room is warm. 

Generally speaking, fungus and bacterial 
diseases of the leaves are not common on 
house plants. A good precaution against 
such infections is to avoid frequent applica- 
tions of water to the leaves. Apply water 
to the soil surface only, except when syring- 
ing to remove red spiders and the like. 

More common than the leaf diseases are 
certain diseases of the roots and lower 
stem. The fungi responsible for them de- 
velop most frequently in heavy, water- 
logged soil. This is another reason why you 
should avoid overwatering plants in Winter. 





Herb Citronalis 


In the days of the old South there was 
an herb called provincially, citronalis, and 
this was one of the most treasured of all 
of grandmother’s sweet-smelling herbs. 
The name of the latter has been changed, 
in recent years, to lemon verbena, and it is 
so generally known today. The bloom of 
this herb is inconspicuous, but the delicious 
fragrance of the foliage makes it unusual 
in its appeal. The leaves, long and slender, 
and of a yellow green shade, are borne on 
graceful willowy stems. They have an in- 
tensely aromatic flavor, with a 1iemony tang 
that suggests its present name. 

Citronalis was put to many uses in the 
households of the past, both fresh and dried, 
because of its delectable odor. In its fresh 
state, the green of the foliage was mixed in 
bouquets for additional scent, while if com- 
pany were expected, a leaf or two was al- 
ways floated in the finger bow] for an extra 
touch of elegance. 

Citronalis, being a tender perennial, was 
not grown in the garden, but was kept 
potted so that it could be moved about at 
will. It was cut back in the Fall and brought 
into, what was then called the “pit”, for 
Winter-quarters. 

Bunches of this fragrant herb were later 
hung up in the attic, or in some warm 
airy place where, when dried, they could be 


used for such purposes as mixing in the pot- 
pourri jar, making sweet bags, or perfuming 
the linen closet. 

Since the younger generation may not 
understand, the “‘pit”’ just mentioned was 
really a forerunner of the modern green- 
house. Instead of being built entirely above 
ground like a greenhouse, the lower portion 
of the pit was excavated several feet be- 
neath the surface of the earth. This was to 
make for warmth, as the heating arrange- 
ments of the pit were very crude, the only 
means for heating then being a small wood 
stove, or antiquated oil lamp. The portion 
of the pit above ground was a combination 
of wood and glass. The sides were of glass 
as was the slanting roof. This building was 
located in a protected spot, generally near 
the manor house, so that the mistress might 
conveniently care for the plants dear to her 
heart and too tender to be wintered outside. 
These would consist of such plants as gar- 
denias, Marechal Niel roses, sweet gerani- 
ums, oleanders, and last, but not least, the 
well loved citronalis. 

The name of the old-fashioned flower pit 
stirs nostalgic thoughts of yesteryear, for 
those who remember it, together with the 
unforgettable aroma emanating from its 
depths — if one were fortunate enough tobe 
allowed to poke one’s nose inside. 

— Mary ELeaAnor Rorer 
Roanoke, Va. 
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SCIENTIFICALLY, cold is a negative 
thing, being merely the relative absence of 
heat. These Winter mornings, however, 
when you scrape the frost away from the 
kitchen window pane and see the mercury 
huddled down into its bulb, you know that 
cold is a very real and substantial thing. It 
is not the handful of pepper that it tosses 
into your nose when you step outside. It is 
not the way your heart starts to beat when 
the old pump has to speed up to keep you 
alive as you brave the sub-zero temperature 
on the daily trip to the post office and the 
store. It is not the grasping fingers of chill 
that reach out from every window or are 
thrust under every outside door when the 
northwest wind is strong. The real essence 
of cold is the silence of these January nights 
when the very air is too heavy for even a 
gale to blow. The stars flash and crackle and 
seem almost at arm’s length. Now and then 
there is an hour or two of the eerie dance of 
the greenish aurora over the northern hills. 
Snow complains loudly as a man’s feet cross 
it — but otherwise the planet is dead. 

No animal, no bird, no life braves the bit- 
ter chill. Birds hide somewhere. Wild ani- 
mals have their dens and our domestic crea- 
tures the shelter of the barns. We humans 
fasten our doors, drape old newspapers over 
the iced windows and then pull the curtains 
tight. The furnace in the cellar is crammed 
with an extra ration of rock-maple chunks 
as the radiators spit and tremble. Even so, 
we heap the hearth with well seasoned ap- 
ple wood and in the tropic radiance we bask 
and luxuriate, putting off as long as Nature 
permits, the trek to bed. But lights must go 
out, for tomorrow is coming with its chores. 

One by one the village houses darken 
and soon there is no sign of life any- 
where — just the black sky, glittering with 
stars as thick as weeds, just the little, 
white houses grouped around the protection 
of the church steeple, and just the snow, 
heaped and piled and drifted. Sleep has 
claimed creation — perhaps some of these 
frozen nights it will be forever. 


I SOMETIMES wonder if we gardeners 
know how very fortunate we are. Here, 
when scarcely have we recovered from our 
New Year resolutions, right smack in the 
very deeps of Winter, when the world 
seems hopelessly frozen, come the seed 
catalogs. So bright their colors, so gay their 
printing, so lyrical their descriptions — 
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it is a distinct form of literature indeed. 
The American seed catalog has no counter- 
part in all the world. Foreigners hold up 
their expressive hands in amazement and 
wonder if we gardeners believe half of what 
we read. Perhaps we do not — but it is 
wonderful to open the dull envelopes and 
to spill the crimson and purple glory into 
our hands while we sit beside the fire and 
dream of what we will be planting — why, 
only a few weeks hence! Bless the catalogs, 
they have broken the back of the Winter 
and you can almost smell Spring coming on 
the south side of the barn on a sunny after- 
noon when the icicles drip and the snow 
wilts down an inch or two. 


A FRIEND in Boston writes that he has 
finally found a way to make blackberries 
behave themselves. He stops them from 
creeping along underground until they pre- 
empt most of his garden by just lining the 
sides of the trench in which he sets them 
with heavy roofing paper— about 18 
inches in depth from the ground level down. 
I have used sheets of metal — but metal 
rusts in time. I have used planks — but 
they rot. So I'll try the roofing paper this 
year. Perhaps it will keep my mint bed in 


bounds, too. Possibly it will regulate those. 


Chinese lantern plants also. But I doubt 
that. Those pesky things seem determined 
to pre-empt the world. I have been trying 
to exterminate them from my garden for 
20 years, after once planting a five cent 
package of seed. Funny, things you want 
to spread, are very coy about increasing, 
but stuff you want to exterminate, is just 
bent on showing you how unimportant 
your plans are. 


IN WASHINGTON the other night, we 
were talking about the most popular plants 
with gardeners. Five of us made up lists of 
the six flowers with largest followings. 
Here is the average in order of importance: 
gladiolus, bearded iris, chrysanthemum, 
daylily, peony and dahlia. Some of us 
wanted lilies in the list of six top favorites 
but we lost out. I myself said that marigolds 
and zinnias were planted by more people 
than all the other six flowers combined and 
I spoke up for cosmos and petunias, too. 
But I was outvoted. So I said the list was 
not one of the most popular flowers — but 
that of flowers whose fans were most articu- 
late and vociferous. 


AT PASADENA, Calif., last month I 
heard a scientist say that by “seeding 
particles of silver iodide through the at- 
mosphere”, we can produce “more snow 
than the materials nature uses” for the 
same result. The talk was about a study of 
“sublimation nuclei— tiny particles of 
foreign matter in the atmosphere upon 
which super-cooled or below freezing cloud 
water droplets will freeze as snow or ice 
crystals”. The nuclei nature uses are bits 
of loam, loess, clay, soil, sand, ash dust and 
plant spores, it seems. Thus, I heard, . . - 
“tiny, submicroscopic specks of silver 
iodide . . . may be the key to any control 
man may eventually exercise over the 
weather”. When I recall the devastation 
and the hopelessness of farmers in the states 
of the Great Plains during the blazing fury 
of a big drought, I think we can be appre- 
ciative of the work General Electric re- 
searchers are essaying in their dream of 
being able to reach up and milk rain out of 
clouds drifting idly by overhead while, be- 
low, the parched ground cracks and the 
crops literally cook as they wilt. 


EACH year about this time, I receive notes 
and postcards from friends from Maine to 
Oregon about their remarkable Christmas 
cactus plants. There is one in Maine, for 
example, that is definitely 100 years old 
this month, and has never failed to bloom 
every Christmas. Many friends write 
and ask what they should do to keep the 
buds from dropping off; others want to 
know if their plant is the oldest. To my 
knowledge, the Maine plant is the oldest: 
original plant — cuttings and divisions not 
counted. Perhaps someone knows of one 
that is older. 


IN Dedham, Mass., there is a gracious bit 
of public park owned and maintained by 
the Boston Envelope Company. It must 
give a great deal of pleasure not only to 
the public but to the employees of the 
company who can see the trees, flowers and 
river as they work. I have often been pleased 
as I go about the country to see evidences 
of the interest American manufacturing 
corporations have in making their factories 
attractive. The day of prison-like ‘‘ mills” 
is, I trust, passing. No investment a board 
of directors can make will pay bigger divi- 
dends than a few dollars expended for 
plant material. 


MY MAIL is heavy these days with travel 
advertising. Somehow, people seem to have 
the idea I like to go places and see things. 
Yet, speaking confidentially of course, these 
tourist agencies miss the best angles; they 
do not know how to sell travel. Tonight, 
having nothing to do but dream before the 
fire, I laid out a really good travel idea. 
Why not plan a tour of gardens for Ameri- 
cans — go through some of those imme- 
morial plantations in England and Scot- 
land, visit the gardens of Holland and 
Germany and France and end up in Italy 
and maybe Spain, with a good and articu- 
late gardener along to tell how the gardens 
grew and what they mean and that sort of 
thing. That’s the way to sell travel. 
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BIRD FEEDERS 


and SUPPLIES 
For Yards of 
Happiness 





We believe our stock of bird 
feeders and supplies is the most 
complete in New England. We 
feature the Hyde, Bishop, Wood- 


Community jond and Beacon lines. 

Diner 
With 24 ex- WLUSTRATED ARE A FEW OF 
tra tidbits. 

$2.65 OUR FEEDERS 


WILD BIRD FOOD 
A favorite mixture of the most 
nourishing ingredients the 
birds willlove it. 95 cents 
5 Ibs. 


CHOICE SUNFLOWER 
SEEDS—Large plump seeds. 
$2.00 


5 Ibs. 





BIRD 
FILLING STATION 


With 2 suet cakes and 
5 Ibs. Wild Bird Food. 


$6.50 


PEANUT BUTTER 
BALLS—(Complete 
with wire hanger). Ex- 
tra large size. Birds 





SUET RACK— Complete with 


Wild Bird Cake. love them. 
$1.56 4 for $1.50 
\ ORDERS SENT 
POSTPAID 
4% 





GARDEN’ CENTER 
ROUTE 9, BOSTON-WORCESTER TURNPIKE 
FRAMINGHAM-NATICK, MASS. 














Pacific Strain 
of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 





ments. A limited amount of tubers available this 
year. 
From the Originator — Catalog on request 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


CAPITOLA CALIF. 


The largest assortment and finest new develop- 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
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DON'T FORGET THE WILD BIRDS! % 
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PERRY’S BIRD SEED : 

Feeding the wild birds is fun —- and it’s good « 

sense too. irds rid our trees «nd gardens of 4 

untold numbers of insects, so it’s good insurance 4 

to prevent them from starving d ring the winter y 
months. The easiest — and best- way to doitis 
with Perry's Wild Bird Seed; che ce plump seeds 

both fine and coarse for small ; 1d large birds 4 

rhey'll love it — and youl 4 

x 5 Ibs, 95c ¢ 10 Ibs. $1.75 ¢ 4 Ibs. $4.25 4% 

(Carrying charges ¢ ra) Kg 

¢ 
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PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. 


Boston 9, Mass. 














Beach Plum Award 


The James R. Jewett Award was estab- 
lished in 1940 “‘for the scientific and empiri- 
cal improvement of the beach plum, Prunus 
maritima, including, however, the social 
significance of work with this native species 
or its products.” This year the award has 
been given to the Cape Cod Beach Plum 
Growers Association to support their work 
in beach plum improvement and in main- 
taining proper standards of beach plum 
products. 

Many superior varieties of beach plums 
have been selected, and one of the objec- 
tives of the Cape Cod Beach Plum Growers 
Association is to test these varieties and to 
select new ones. Another objective of the 
Association is to maintain proper standards 
of beach plum jelly sold in stores and road- 
side stands. The Association plans to issue 
distinctive labels which should insure both 
the processor and the public against inferior 
products. 

The Arnold Arboretum is doing some ex- 
perimental work with beach plums. The 
use of Prunus tomentosa as a root stock may 
make transplanting a less difficult problem, 
especially where plants must be moved for 
some distance. All of the beach plum va- 
rieties are good ornamentals and the fact 
that they bear edible fruit only increases 
their value as ornamental plants. 


Hartford Show 


The Hartford (Conn.) Times has sched- 
uled its Spring flower Show for March 16-21 
at the West Hartford State Armory. Co- 
operating are: the Connecticut Horticul- 
tural Society, the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut, the Hartford Branch of the 
National Association of Gardeners, Greater 
Hartford Florists, and the Connecticut 
Nurserymen’s Association. Richard Hen- 
derson is show manager. 


N. E. Spring Show 

John S. Ames, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, announces 
that the 79th annual New England Spring 
Flower Show of the Society will be held at 
Mechanics Building, Boston, March 12-18 
inclusive. Plans being made by the Society 
indicate that the Show will be one of the 
most dramatic and colorful in the Society's 
121 years. 
N. E. Wild Flower 
Protection Society 

The Eupatorium, of which boneset and 
Joe-pye weed are well known examples, 
comprise over 600 species which are mostly 
tropical. Our own northern kinds, though 
humble and familiar, do fill a niche in our 
Autumn landscape. The great pinkish- 
purple heads of our Joe-pye weed, when 







growing with the goldenrod and blue and 
white fall asters, make a wonderful tapestry 
of color in our fields and swamps. But we 
should be careful not to encourage Joe-pye 
to walk into our wild gardens, for every 
year it must be attacked and rooted out 
from among our more delicate wild flowers 
and ferns. The original Joe-pye was an 
Indian medicine man who was supposed to 
cure typhus fever and other ills by a decoc- 
tion made from this plant, Lupatorium 
purpureum, 

Often growing close to Joe-pye weed is 
its sister Lupatorium, the tall white bone- 
set. This plant was also used medicinally 
in early New England. Boneset tea was 
thought to be a sure cure for breakbone 
fever, whatever that might be; it sounds a 
little like our grippe. Another close relation 
to these two is Eupatorium rugosum, white 
snakeroot or Indian senicle, a smaller, more 
delicate plant with clear white flowers. 
This can be a charming addition to our 
flower gardens or our late Summer woods. 
Mist flower or blue boneset is an attractive 
plant much like our annual ageratum. Some 
of us have been tempted to try it in the 
perennial border, but like its cousin Joe- 
pye, it soon becomes a nuisance and is 
much better suited to a spot where it can 
spread at will. 


New Regional Group 


Delegates representing Men’s Garden 
Clubs in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and 
West Virginia met in Akron, Ohio, re- 
cently, and formed the North Central 
Section of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America. This organization was formed 
to co-ordinate activities of the clubs and to 
inaugurate a drive to form new clubs in 
every city in these states. 

One of the activities of this group will be 
the testing of new plants and seeds, both 
vegetable and flowers, to find out if they are 
desirable to gardeners in this climate and 
soil, and to determine that they are an im- 
provement over what we already have. 
Fred Wildern, horticulturist of Wheeling, 
W. Va., will be the chairman of this pro- 
gram and he will have 10 or more men in 
every club in this region working with him. 

The newly elected officers are: Clair W. 
Johnson, Akron, O., president; George G. 
Bailey, Wheeling, W. Va., vice-president; 
Irvin W. Johnson, Detroit, Mich., vice- 
president; and Harold V. Olds, Youngs- 
town, O., secretary-treasurer. 


Iris Meeting 

The January meeting of Region 1 of the 
American Iris Society will be held at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, January 7. The meet- 
ing will be “open house”, with an informal 
reception. 
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Coshocton Project 


From an unsightly, dilapidated, anti- 
quated and useless fountain of bygone 
years, into a beautiful modern flower gar- 
den — full of riotous color — such was the 
transformation, accomplished by the co- 
operation of several agencies, in our Court- 
house Square in the center of Coshocton, 
Ohio. 

The County Commissioners were anxious 
to have this relic of the past removed. Pre- 
viously, the Town and Country Garden 
Club of Coshocton, had contacted these 
commissioners concerning this project and 
their aid was obtained. 

The old broken fountain was removed, 
county trucks were used to haul dirt and 
rocks, and county employees were sent out 
with the trucks to assist the Garden Club. 

Mr. Geo. Chase of West Layette, a 
landscape gardener, and Mr. Gray of the 
garden club, started to work on the project. 
The area of the project is 30 feet in diame- 
ter, and rocks are built up to make a wall 
for rock garden plants. Various shrubs, in- 
cluding yew trees and small pine trees, are 
spotted in the garden. Flowering plants are 
also placed in groups to show off their va- 
ried colorings. 

Last Fall, members of the garden clubs 
planted bulbs for Spring flowering. The jan- 
itors of the court house are caretakers of 
this project. 

The Coshocton Garden Club assisted the 
Town and Country Garden Club in a 
financial way with this project. The cost to 
the Garden Clubs was $125 for plants, 
flowers, and labor involved. Eighty dollars 
of this sum was raised by the Town and 
Country Garden Club members through 
an ice cream social and square dance held 
at the County Fair grounds. Twenty-five 
dollars was given by the Coshocton Garden 
Club, and the balance was paid by dona- 
tions from the members of the Town and 
Country Garden Club. 


Rock Garden Medal 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Reid of Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., have been awarded the Gold 
Medal of the American Rock Garden So- 
ciety for their miniature rock garden. This 
garden is notable for its design, proportion, 
balance and rare plant material. This gar- 
den, when exhibited at the State Show of 
the Garden Club of New Jersey at Mont- 
clair, was also awarded the tri-color of the 
Garden Club of New Jersey. 


Jens Jensen 

Horticulture is delighted to announce that 
its recent obituary of Jens Jensen, America’s 
outstanding landscape architect, was an 
error. Mr. Jensen is still enjoying his work, 
and Horticulture and thousands of other 
gardeners wish him many happy years. The 
error came about because of the death of a 
man by the same name in the hospital 
where Mr. Jensen was a patient. The error 
was widely circulated in newspapers of the 
country at the time. 
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The New Flower for 1950 
You'll Hear About All Year 
Garden leaders are already 
publishing its praises. It 
will be the talk of garden 
fans all summer. Be one of 
them by ordering seeds now! 














Remembrance Bowl 


A most attractive gift and unique greeting that is 
a delightful reminder of any special day. It’s indi- 
vidually hand decorated to fit practically any 
occasion, anniversaries, house warmings, birthdays, 
etc. Wedding design is pictured. Bowls are white or 
natural, Approximately 9” diameter. $2.95 post paid. 





Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y 








RUTH SHOPMYER | 


Sturdy 
Plants 22 
to3 ft. tall SPECIAL! 
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Seeds for only 


The long, fluffy, ruffled, chrysanthemum-like 
petals set a new style—largest of all informal 
Zinnias ever introduced! The graceful scarlet-red 
flowers, 5 to 5'2 in. across on extra long stems, 
go handsomely with other flowers in arrange- 
ments—make stunning bouquets by themselves. 
A spectacular garden display. Easy to grow. 

Seed Supply Limited—Order Today! 

So every garden may have this new Burpee creation this 
year, prices start at 10c, postpaid: SPECIAL, 30 Seeds 10c; 
100 Seeds 25c; 

mpee Seed Catalog FREE 

More new Burpee creations in better flowers, also 
the new Hybrid Vegetables everybody’s talking about. 
128 pages of helpful facts, to give you a better garden. 


W.AtleeBurpeeCo. 


Address: 446 Burpee Building--cat nearest city: 
i Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


1/4 Ounce $1.00. Send cash at our risk. 











HEADQUARTERS for 
FRESHLY-DUG NURSERY STOCK 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WElLlesley 5—-3431 












JACKSON & PERKINS 


. BIG NEW 


48 PAGES IN GLORIOUS FULL 


the newest, most popular roses . . 


of Rodej 
Fheveiel 


Brand-new Rose Catalog shows—in FULL COLOR—hundreds of 
. Floribundas, 


yy 
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1950 


COLOR 


Hybrid Teas, 


Tree Roses, Climbers, All-America Winners. Also wide selec- 


tion of perennials, delphiniums, phlox, violas, etc. 


HOW THIS CATALOG HELPS YOU 
Natural-color illustrations of each rose and peren- 
nial enable you to plan exciting new color combina- 
tions well in advance! Also contains helpful planting 
hints—plus money-saving group offers! Every plant 
shown is guaranteed to five and bloom! 

: FREE — Just Mail Coupon 
Let this new J&P Catalog show you how to have a 
more colorful garden this year—and for years to 
come! Send for your FREE copy at once! Supply is 


limited—so be sure to mail the coupon NO 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark NEW YORK 





1 JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
828 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 


Please send me, FREE, a copy of your brand- 
new 48-page full-color 1950 Rose Catalog. 
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New Solar Greenhouse 


Double your garden results 
AND PLEASURES 


Fresh flowers all year ’round . . . varieties you never thought 
you could grow before ... seedlings by the thousands to set 
outdoors this spring. . . . It’s easy in this new Solar Greenhouse 

. . in fact gardening is ever so much easier in a greenhouse 
than in the outdoor garden . . . everything is arranged to make 
plant life healthy and luxurious. Solar pictured measures 18 ft. 
wide, Also available in 14 and 25 ft. widths. . . . Any length in 
sections 8 ft. 7 ins. long. Can be furnished with automatic heat 
and ventilation. Materials come cut-to-fit for easy erection on 
your grounds by any good mechanic, or we can furnish the 
building complete in localities where we have workmen. Write 


for folder. 
Lord & Burnham 


Dept. C. 
rvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


We also make the Easy-to-Put-Up Orlyt Greenhouse 
— See Page 29 



























earthbound 
root?” 





Well phrased, Macbeth. But the unlikely miracle you 
describe is an everyday event with us. 


Through knowledge gained from 50 years’ experience, we 
have acquired a green thumb that moves trees and makes 


them thrive. 


In a single day, some barren spot that mars your grounds 
can become a practical accent point, providing shade and 
shelter, beauty and companionship, that will enrich your 
home throughout a lifetime. Big trees, just the right size and 
type, await your choice. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big-Tree Beauty 
to your grounds 


FROSTCaxd HIGGINS CO, 


20 Mill Street Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 
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What is the proper location for a Christmas rose, and when may 
I expect my plant, set out last Spring, to bloom? 

The Christmas rose, Helleborus niger, requires a rich, moist, 
well-drained soil, fortified with leafmold or rotted manure. 
A cool, partially shaded spot, protected from the hot winds and 
strong sun is essential. Your plant should take about three years 
to bloom, and since it resents disturbance, transplant only when 
necessary. 

y y yr 

Does an African violet bloom more if kept root-bound? 

Though many common house plants, such as geraniums, 
bloom more freely if kept root-bound, African violets bloom 
better if somewhat overpotted. Young flowering plants do well 
in 3-, 4-, or 5-inch pots. 

7 ry x 

I am planning to start an herb garden next Spring. What books 
on culture do you recommend? 

Herbs, How To Grow Them, by Helen N. Webster; Gardening 
With Herbs For Flavor And Fragrance, by H. M. Fox; and Herbs, 
Their Culture And Uses, by R. E. Clarkson. 

y x ry 

I am trying to get my fuschias to bloom through the Winter. I 
have fertilized my plants well, and have good growth but no flowers. 
Why? 

Most fuschias are Summer bloomers. An old plant, which 
flowered during the Summer, should be rested during the Winter 
at 45-50°, watering just enough to keep moist. Try Fuschia magell- 
anica gracilis. It is a Winter bloomer, having ruby-red flowers, 
and an attractive, graceful habit. 

ry y xy 

What are some of the more desirable small, weeping frees, both 
evergreen and deciduous, for use as lawn specimens? 

Tsuga canadensis pendula, Sargent’s weeping hemlock; Picea 
abies pendula, weeping spruce; Picea omorika pendula, weeping 
Serbian spruce; Morus alba pendula, weeping white mulberry: 
Sophora japonica pendula, weeping Japanese pagoda-tree; Ulmus 
glabra camperdownit, Camperdown elm. 

+ ¢ 

Is there a dwarf European cranberrybush? 

Yes, this shrub, Viburnum opulus nanum, is a very low, com- 
pact, small-leaved form of the species, growing to 18” and 
flowering but rarely. 

y xy y 

How should I treat branches of flowering shrubs for forcing in- 
doors? 

Cut branches longer than you expect to use, place in a pail 
of warm water, or lay in a tub of warm water for 20 minutes. 
Then place the branches in containers with fresh water, and 
leave in partial shade until just before buds open, when they can 
be arranged and brought to light and sunshine. If the room 
atmosphere is dry, sprinkle buds a few times each day, or immerse 
the branches in water for a few minutes once a day. 

y ry xy 

What is the proper time to start amaryllis bulbs for indoor bloom? 

Plant bulbs from December to March, using a soil enriched 
with bonemeal and well-rotted manure. 

xy ry y 

Is there a begonia that has small, fern-like leaves? 

Begonia foliosa, also called fern-leaf begonia, has the smallest 
leaves of all the begonias, measuring 14” long. It is a worth-while 
conservatory or house plant subject, preferring north light, or 
early morning or late afternoon sunshine. 

y xy 5 

Why are the buds dropping off my Christmas cactus? 

Bud dropping of this plant is often due to overwatering. Chill- 
ing or exposure to cold drafts may be a second cause. Water 
your plant sparingly, and feed it with a little liquid manure once 
a week while it continues to bloom. 
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MORE CLUBS 
Wild Flower Meeting 


The annual meeting of the New England 
Wild Flower Preservation Society will be 
held in Horticultural Hall, January 12th, at 
11 A. M. The business meeting will be fol- 
lowed by the showing of John H. Storer’s 
latest film, “The Living Forest’’, made for 
the Conservation Foundation. At two 
o’clock Rutherford Platt, one of this coun- 
try’s most distinguished naturalists, will 
give a lecture entitled, ‘Shall Weeds Inherit 
the Earth?” It will be illustrated with the 


superlative colored photographs he has | 


taken recently of the natural flora of this 
continent. All members of the Horticul- 
tural Society, as well as the members of this 
Society and their friends are invited to 
attend. 


N. Y. Federated 
Garden Clubs 


The Federated Garden Clubs of New 
York State offer a four-day course of lec- 
tures for flower show exhibitors and judges, 
January 24-27, 1950, at the Essex House 
Hotel, 160 Central Park South, New York. 

Speakers include Mrs. Loren Dodson of 


Larchmont, Westchester, George Gillies, | 


Laurence Wilson of New Jersey, Hubert 
De Groff Main, Stuart Ortloff, landscape 


architect, and Patrick McKenna, Hunter | 


College. 


Camellia Show Dates 


The camellia shows of the American | 


Camellia Society for 1950, are scheduled as 
follows: January 14 and 15, Pensacola, 
Florida, and Cordele, Georgia; January 21 
and 22, Lafayette, Indiana; January 28 and 
29, Charleston, S. C.; Cylo, Georgia; Jack- 
sonville, Florida, and Monks Corner, S. C.; 
February 4 and 5, Waycross, Georgia; Au- 
gusta, Georgia, and Perry, Georgia; Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12, Savannah, Georgia; Feb- 
ruary 15 and 16, Columbia, S. C.; February 
18 and 19, Macon, Georgia, and Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; February 22, Marshallville, 
Georgia, and March 9 and 10, Fayetteville, 
North Carolina. 


American Rose Society 


At the annual Fall meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Dr. William L. Ayres, Dean of the 
School of Science at Purdue University, was 
elected president for 1950. Other new off- 
cers are: C. Eugene Pfister, Mundelein, IIl., 
vice-president, and Harry L. Erdman, 
Hershey, Penn., treasurer. Dr. R. C. Allen, 
Harrisburg, Penn., was reappointed execu- 
tive secretary and editor by the Board of 
Directors. At the meeting, Arthur F. Truex, 
Tulsa, Okla., was presented with the Ameri- 
can Rose Society Gold Honor Medal “for 
loyalty and distinguished leadership”. Dr. 
T. Allen Kirk, Roanoke, Va., was conferred 
the honorary title of president emeritus. 
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Wayside 4 Gardens 
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THE WORLD'S MOST 
Uf NEW FLOWERS 


come from 


WAYSIDE GARDENS 


Wayside Gardens’ new introductions 
are not greetly over-rated novelties 
that flash but briefly on the scene, and 
then are forgotten—but definitely new, 
worthwhile plants that will glorify your 
garden for years to come. They have all 
been rigorously tested at our nurseries 
for stamina and performance before 
being judged worthy of Wayside’s en- 
dorsement of superior quality. 





New Cydon as 
Cc 


SPITFIRE—Superb, new, early flower- 
ing shrub that is magnificent for 
hedges or in shrub plantings. Grows 
upright to 7 feet, yet may be kept at 4 
feet by topping. Huge, crimson flow- 
ers cover stems from ground up, creat- 
ing a brilliant effect. Hardy. 

KNAPHILL SCARLET—Rare new Eng- 
lish origination. This exquisitely lovely 
flowering quince is a choice, low grow- 


G wv ely 






ing plant. At tulip time, its mound- NEW 
like, 16” high plants are covered with 

large vermili 1 flow PASTEL 
arge vermilion red flowers. CANNAS 


















W 9 New Fasted Gannas 

Six captivating new hybrids. Enormous trusses 
of radiant flowers in soft, delicate pastel 
shades of peach, old rose, yellow and gold. 
Individual florets are larger than those of ex- 
hibition gladiolus. For luxurious color all 
summer, plant a few in front of foundation 
planting or in the border. Stunning when 
grown in tubs for terrace or roof garden 
decoration. 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 
[PRE 











Almost 200 pages of exciting 
beauty and color for your gar- 
den. Although more copies of 
this outstanding reference 
book are printed each year, 
the supply is never adequate 
to meet the demand. Write ™—& 
for your catalog today and 
avoid disappointment. To be sure you get 
your copy, it is necessary that you enclose 
with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVE. 
y MENTOR, OHIO 
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EARLY SERING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, Bedding & Shady locations. 


COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—-Height 6 to 10 Inches 
Asarum Conedenco—(Wiid hae oy | 
Hepatica pee te 
Piter: Biide—(Cie® Phlox) | m 


Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) _ 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird's-foot-Violet) 


1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 


) 











5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


Hepatica Triloba (Liverwort) 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia C d is—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meodia—(Shooting | 








poate Viniann Giiee notte) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polygonatum een s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandifl t) 


1 each or 8 stents for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 








Polygonatum Biflorum (Solomon's Seal) 


COLLECTION III 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cernuum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
l-each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


ed 


Trillium Grandiflorum (Large White) 


COLLECTION IV 
Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acavle—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Hemera na” one Ladyslipper) 
Cyprip tabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 
1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 


5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 
HARDY FERNS 


Adiantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Filixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 in. 
Botrychium Vi (Rattl ke Fern) 12 in. 
Sryepterts Spinsloce—(Fes oothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Fern) 38 in. 
$ di a i jerrupted “end 36 in. 
Osmunda Regelis-—(Royel Fern) 30 in 

Polystichum A ti fi Fern) 16in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa— (Ostrich Fern) 36 in. 
Woodwardia Virginica—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 


1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 
All orders are postpaid. 








Cypripedium Spectabile (Showy Ladyslipper) 














° da Ci (Ci Fern) 


DELPHINIUMS 
1— Year Field Grown Plants Will Bloom This Year 


Glistening sky-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 





BELLADONA IMPROVED 
spikes. 

BELLAMOSUM IMPROVED 
spikes. 

CHINENSIS ‘CAMBRIDGE BLUE’ — Brilliant, deep-blue flowers are borne 
freely on 18 to 24 inch spikes with many laterals. Blooms over a long period of time. 
All of the above varieties thrive under a wide range of climatic conditions. Fine for 


culling 
8 for $1.00 + 50 for $5.00 postpaid 


J vi ~ >) ” y . 
GIANT PACIFIC HYBRIDS 

The most beautiful and unusual of the Hybrids. Large, individual flowers measuring 
as much as two to three inches across, are closely set on tall erect spikes three to five 
feet in height. 
Your choice of FOUR COLOR GROUPS. Dark Blue; Light Blue; Lavender and 
pastels; Giant White. 

5 plants for $1.00 «+ 


ORDER NOW — SHIPMENTS WILL BE MADE AT PROPER 
PLANTING TIME OR WHEN DESIRED 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, Ferns, 
Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS e  Oakford, Illinois 


- Velvety, dark-blue flowers on erect 3 to 4 foot 


30 for $5.00 postpaid 
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| Conservation Award 


The 59th annual meeting luncheon of 
The Trustees of Public Reservations, will 
be held at the Copley Plaza, Boston, at 
1:30 p.m., January 25. Fairfield Osborn, 
president of the New York Zoological 
Society, will receive the Conservation 
Award for distinguished service for con- 
servation, and U. S. Grant, III, major 
general U. S. A. ret., president of the 
National Council of Historie Sites and 
Buildings, and former chairman of the 
National Capitol Park and Planning Com- 
mission, will be the guest speaker. The 
public is invited to attend, and can do so by 
communicating with Laurence B. Fletcher, 
secretary of The Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations, 50 Congress Street, Boston, tele- 
phone Hubbard 2-9184. 


United Horticulture 


At the meeting of the American Horticul- 
tural Council in New York, the following 
were elected: President, Wendell H. Camp, 
Curator of Experimental Botany, Academy 
of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice- 
Presidents: Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., 
E. L. D. Seymour, Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., 
Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, El Dorado, ik, 
Arthur G. McKee, Cleveland, Ohio, Jesse 
Strauss, Glencoe, Illinois; Secretary, J. F. 
Styer, Concordville, Pa.; Treasurer, R. B. 
Pennock, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New Directors elected are: J. O. Lambert, 
Jr., Dallas, Texas, Albert J. Irving, New 
York. 

Those re-elected are: Clement G. Bowers, 
Maine, New York, R. Milton Carleton, 
Chicago, Illinois, Mrs. Erastus Corning, 


New York. 


Albany, } 


Morgan Arboretum 

McGill University has just formally dedi- 
cated a 375-acre tract of woodland near 
Macdenald College at Ste. Anne, Quebec, 
as the Morgan Arboretum. The property 
is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. James Morgan 
and their son, Harold M. Morgan — “‘who 
preserved the woods for future genera- 
tions.”’ Besides being a beauty spot on the 
Island of Montreal, McGill University 
plans to use the Arboretum to “stimulate 
Canadians to realize the necessity for the 
conservation of the Dominion’s forest re- 
sources’. 


Guar Conference 


The qualities and values of Guar, a plant 
native to India and now grown experi- 
mentally on farms in the Southwest, were 
discussed recently at a special conference 
held at Kenedy, Texas. 

Since Guar puts nitrogen into the soil 
and is resistant to drought and diseases, its 
uses as a rotation crop, in sustaining flax 
produces, were discussed. Its seed also con- 
tains a gum which has been tested for 
industrial uses. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Trees, shrubs, vines, evergreens, perennials, 
bulbs, roses, and garden supplies are offered in 
the new 1949-50 catalog of the SIEBENTHALER 
Co., 3001 CataLpa Dr., Dayton 5, Onto. 

Oaxuurst GARDENS, 345 West CoLoraDo St., 
Arcapia, Cauir., list achimenes, agapanthus, 
clivia, eucharis, nerine, strelitzia, veltheimia, and 
other out-of-the-ordinary bulbs and orchids. 

The 1949-50 catalog of the TooLes or Garry- 
NEE-DuLE, Barasoo, Wisc., is full of gift and 
favor suggestions of culinary and fragrant herbs. 

Two hundred and_ ninety-seven camellia 
varieties are listed in the Fall-Spring catalog of 
McILHENNY Nursery, Avery ISLAND, La. 

WonDERLAND Nurseries, EvLLEeRsSON, V4., 
features all kinds of chrysanthemums in its 1950 
catalog — including many of the large-flowering 
commercial and show varieties. 

The 1950 Spring catalog of W. Arter Burrrr 
Co. offers all kinds of flower and vegetable seeds, 
including the newest introductions. The address 
is Huntine Park Ave. at 18TH St., PatLapeEt- 
PHIA $2, Pa. 

An extensive collection of camellia varieties 
is listed in the Fall-Winter catalog of the Mac- 
NOLIA GARDENS AND NURSERIES, R. F. D. NO. 2, 
JOHN’S ISLAND, S. C. 

The rose growers, PARAMOUNT NURSERIES at 
WEST GROVE, PENNA., list all kinds of roses in 
their new catalog. 

THE NUT TREE NURSERIES, at DOWNINGTOWN, 
pA. offer nut trees along with shade and orna- 
mental trees. 

The Fall-Spring catalog of HILLENMEYER 
NURSERIES at LEXINGTON, KY., contains every- 
thing for the garden including trees, shrubs, 
vines and fruits. There are many colored photo- 
graphs. 

NUCCIO’S NURSERIES, 3555 CHANEY TRAIL, 
ALTADENA, CALIF., list an outstanding variety 
of camellias. 

Spring-flowering bulbs, roses, perennials, veg- 
etables and grass seeds are featured in the Fall 
catalog of JoB P. WYATT & SONS CO., RALEIGH, 
N.C. 

HODGES HARRELL NURSERY'S retail Price list 


TALO 








for Fall-Spring is devoted to camellias and 
azaleas. The mailing address is 1815 LORIMIER 
RD., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

A complete list of camellia varieties is listed 
by OVERLOOK NURSERIES, CRICHTON STATION, 
MOBILE, ALA. Azaleas are also included. 

WILD BROS. NURSERY CO., SARCOXIE, MO., 
carries all kinds of plant materials for landscape 
uses. 

Lilies, Spring-flowering bulbs, iris and peonies 
are included in the Fall catalog of MALMO 
NURSERIES AND SEED STORE® at SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seeds of all kinds of trees, shrubs and flowers 
are offered by HERBST BROTHERS, 92 WARREN ST., 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y 

ANDREW WILSON INC., SPRINGFIELD, N. J., 


| 





offers free literature on insecticides, fungicides | 


and other agricultural chemicals along with 
horticultural supplies. 

FRUITLAND NURSERIES, P. O. DRAWER NO. 910, 
AUGUSTA, GA., list fruits, nuts, trees, shrubs and 
an extensive collection of azaleas and camellias 
for southern gardens. 

The rose growers, N. VAN HEVELINGEN, P. 0. 
BOX 5076, PORTLAND 13, OREGON, have a hand- 
somely illustrated catalog offering all kinds of 
roses for the garden. 


Sleeping Spiders 

On the ground, under stones, in Winter, 
we often find little silk bags that are as 
white as snow. Layer after layer of tough 
threads compose one of these bags and 
within a pretty, gray spider sleeps, with 
legs curled up. It has a pleasant abiding 
place for cold weather in that spotless 
sleeping-bag. The males as well as the fe- 
males of these jumping-spiders spend the 
Winter thus in lonely confinement. Each 
spider must spin its own beautiful nest, be- 
ginning on the outside and wrapping itself 
in. In November I pulled a bag apart, laid 
open the threads and found a spider con- 
cealed in the center. She was exceedingly ac- 
tive. For three days she had been quiet in 
this warm room, on my desk; but the min- 
ute her covers were off she was wide awake. 


— NELL » Mc ‘Mor RRAY 








"ie for the First Time 


Enjoy Delightfully ragrant 
ORCHIDS 


that will flower indoors in 21 days 
Through our exclusive preparatory and packing processes you can now grow the beautiful 
CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS 
THE YELLOW LADY SLIPPER ORCHID 


right in your own home 
Our extra selected roots will produce from two to three flowers each. They will grow in normal room 


temperature and flower 21 days after planting. 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CORSAGES! 


Shipped to you specially packed for growing. Just place in your own container which should be 4 or 5 
inches wide and of the same depth—add the Scheepers’ Special Planting Food—water, and it is ready 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


to grow. 


$1.75 Each 


$5.00 for 3 










37 Wall Street 


January 1950 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, 
Flower Bulb Specialists 


“SERVING AMERICA’S FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 30 YEARS” 


INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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Vertagren 


Let spring and Vertagreen 
transform your grounds — al- 
most magically! Vertagreen is 
complete, better balanced — 
provides the nourishment that 
makes your lawn grow thick, 
and green — touches flowers, 
shrubs, trees with new color 
and beauty. Get Vertagreen to- 
day from your garden supply 
dealer. Feed it now. (P. S.: A 
little goes such a long way!) 


ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Office, Atlanta, Ga. 
ARMOUR 






feeds 


3 


ways 


OC 


ROOTS STEMS 
LEAVES 














THIS 

MARVELLOUS 

NEW STRAIN 
OF 


DIGITALIS 


(Foxglove) 
per packet 40c 


is one of the 
many beautiful 
flowers listed 
in the 
catalogue of 


SUTTON’S 
READING 
ENGLAND 


DIGITALIS. 





Send: 10c for catalogue (which 
can be deducted from the first 
order of $1 or over) to :-— 


G. H. PENSON, 


Resident Representative 


BOX 646, GLENHEAD, N.Y. 


who carries comprehensive 
stocks of 


SUTTON’S 
BRITAIN’S SEEDS 


BEST 



















FLOWERING SHRUBS 







Lovely Altheas, Hydrangeas 
Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs an 
many others shown in full col- 
or in our BIG, FREE 1950 
TALOG. Write today. 
FREE CATALOG Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
60 CHERRY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


Waterliliey wy Gy, 
7 SY Ze 
B ney beauty * Lug ik P~ 
mn wi = 
rately pol” Oar gat | ASS 
us colors, exquis- a y 
te fragrance .. . the G A’ 
easiest part of the garden to 
care for. Write today to our nearest office and a 
copy of our 1950 catalog,will be sent you free. 
THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
1610 Main . Md 
411 N. 7th Ave., Suite 713, Dept. 1610, St. Louis, Me. 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. 1610, Chicago 1, Ill 
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Horticulture 





With Warmth and Color 


Gardener’s Tribute. By Richardson 
Wright. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 


A new book by Dick Wright, one of the 


| most eminent gardeners of our day, as well 


as an outstanding editor and most urbane 
of writers, is news to all readers — particu- 
larly now that gardening is halted for a 
while and we have nothing better than to 
read about it. Essentially, the book “‘ makes 


| the past of gardening and gardeners of the 


past come alive’. That much Mr. Wright 
says — and then he adds, characteristically, 
“|. . Some of them were not too respecta- 
ble”. There are nine chapters in this latest 
accomplishment of Mr. Wright’s. Each one 
deals* with famous gardeners or botanists 
and in practically every instance the color 
that Mr. Wright has found adds to the 
gaiety of gardeners. Here, for example, is 
the inside story of Lionel Wafer, who tried 
piracy for a while but, finding the life too 
strenuous, went botanizing in the jungles. 
Then, for another example, there is the 
story of Robert Fortune, who entered 
China when it was forbidden to foreign 


| devils and traveled widely under the name 
| of Sing Wah. Then, for just a final instance, 


there are stories about the Empress Jose- 
phine and her rose garden. In short, take 
a man like Dick Wright, his wide knowl- 
edge, his rich spirit — and have him write 


| so amazingly well; that’s a formula for an 
| exceptionally good book. 





To Take With You 

A Traveler’s Guide To Roadside Wild 
Flowers, Shrubs and Trees of the United 
States. Edited by Kathryn S. Taylor. 
New York: Farrar, Straus & Co. $3.00. 


In traveling about our beautiful country — 
whether in neighboring fields or in a distant 
state — you need no longer be ignorant of 
the names of our common plants and wild 
flowers. For here is a new, compact guide 
which names and describes over 700 of the 
common wild flowers, shrubs and _ trees 
found along our country’s roadside. The 
guide is divided into two parts, the first 
devoted to the listing and 400 marginal 
drawings of the plants, and the second con- 
taining maps indicating features and out- 
standing floral displays of each of our 48 
states. This comprehensive guide, sponsored 
by The Garden Club of America and the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
will satisfy the needs of any wild flower 
lover — as an arm chair traveler, tourist, 
or collector in the field. 


For the Palate 
Flavors and Savors. Prepared by The 


New England Unit of the Herb Society 
of America. 


This booklet is one that every herb 
grower and lover of tasty foods will want to 
own and use. Its simple rules and recipes 
for beginners in herb cookery cover the 
entire range from appetizers to beverages 
and desserts. 


Lily Doings 


The Lily Yearbook, 1949. Geneva, N. Y.: 
The North American Lily Society. 


Lily enthusiasts everywhere will look for- 
ward to this excellent Lily Yearbook for its 
helpful articles on culture and reports on 
recent “doings” in the lily field. There are 
also contributions by authorities from other 
countries. George Slate is the editor. 


British Fruit Progress 


The Fruit Year Book, 1949. London: 
Royal Horticultural Society. $1.35. 


Lavishly illustrated with pictures and 
charts, this useful yearbook of the Royal 
Horticultu.al Society, contains authori- 
tative articles on spraying, pruning, graft- 
ing, culture, and many other aspects of fruit 
growing in England. Included, also, are 
similar reports by authorities from Aus- 
tralia, British Columbia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. A special feature is the two 
articles on fruit growing in Scotland. 


The olive family, Oleaceae, embraces 
some of our most popular shrubs and trees, 
including forsythia, ash, privet, lilac, os- 
manthus, jasmine, fringe-tree, and olive. 





| -_ 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


SCALE-0 


Wilson's 
HIGHLY REFINED 
MISCIBLE OIL 


DORMANT SPRAY 


KILLS OVER-WINTERING INSECTS 
— ESPECIALLY SCALES 


WILL NOT FREEZE 
PLEASANT ODOR 
EASY TO MIX 
EXTRA VALUE 
SAFE & EFFICIENT 


1 Gal. $2.25; 5 Gals. $9.75; 55 Gals. $65.00 








ad OF Nilson 
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SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Berkley Flower Show 


A church sponsoring a flower show is, 
perhaps, something out of the ordinary, 
but necessity sometimes brings about 
worth-while events. Our church was in 
need of repairs, and our finances were low. 
The income on suppers and other local af- 
fairs was good, but, of course, limited in a 
town of our size. I am only a part time 
minister, and one of my hobbies for many 
years has been the growing of hardy ohrys- 
anthemums. 

In the Spring of 1948, a meeting of the 
Ladies Sewing Circle was called and I of- 
fered to supply plants from my own bed of 
about 75 varieties to the townspeople who 
would raise them to stage a Fall flower 
show. 

About 10 people responded, and 800 
plants were raised that first year. Many of 
them had never seen a flower show before 
but were full of enthusiasm for the project. 
We laid out the grounds of the church in 
small gardens, dug and potted the plants, 
and arranged them in natural garden set- 
tings. 

The idea proved very popular. All the 
plants belonged to the church. Many were 
sold during the three day exhibit, but stock 
plants were held back to supply the 30 peo- 
ple who wanted to grow plants for this 
year’s show. 

Nearly all the people of our community 
are now directly or indirectly connected 
with the show in some capacity, whether 
they belong to the church or not. It has 
been necessary to organize, but there are no 
dues to this club, and few formal meetings. 
Instead the members of all ages contribute 
their talents, interest, and cooperation, and 
most of the meetings are informal gather- 
ings in someone’s kitchen after darkness 
interrupts the outdoor work, and we relax 
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Genereuz Photo 


for friendly discussion over a pot of coffee. 
Many neighbors have become better ac- 
quainted, and newcomers have found 
friends in working together for our one big 
project. Everyone gets a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction in his own contribution, 
and feels it is “his”” show. Many more have 
asked to be participants in next year’s show, 
and although there are no cups or ribbons, 
there is much good-natured rivalry. 

One outstanding feature, tried this year, 
was the children’s gardens arranged by 
those under 14. Their plots were 10 feet 
square, and were planted with much imag- 
ination and skill. In the larger gardens, 
elaborate backgrounds of fountains, water- 
falls, and landscape designs were created to 
set off the beautiful colors of the chrysan- 
themums. One display of about 100 labelled 
varieties drew much attention. Many of 
the newer specimens appeared in the gar- 
dens also. 

It has indeed proved not only a financial 
success for the church, and enabled impor- 
tant repairs and improvements, but also a 
project of great pride centered around a 
small country church. 

— Rev. Wayne M. PuitBrook 
First Congregational Church 
Berkley, Mass. 


Useful Scholartree 


The little-planted Pagoda or Scholar- 
tree, Sophora japonica, cultivated in Japan 
for over 1000 years, is a handsome species 
that should receive more popularity in our 
northern parks and gardens. Tolerant of 
city conditions, it makes a good avenue 
tree. Its creamy-white, pea-like flower pan- 
icles are borne abundantly in July-August 
at a time when most trees and shrubs have 
long since bloomed. It is hardy North. 





Listing Our World famous Varieties 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


@ 1200 Varieties of beautiful Annual and 
Perennial Flowers. 

e@ Over 500 varieties of luscious vegetables. 

e Hundreds of new and time-tested garden 
tools, insecticides and fertilizers. 

@ Page after page of glowing color, helpful hints 
on what to grow, where to grow, how to grow. 


» ! This valuable garden 
book is yours for only 25¢ in cash or stamps. 
There will be a coupon in the catalog good for 
25¢ on your first purchase of $3.00 or more. 

EXTRA BONUS PACKAGE! To those who 
act promptly, Peter Henderson will send, 
in addition to the catalog, at no extra 
charge, one package of our world fa- WARB 
mous “PONDEROSA” Tomato Seed, GBR 
list price 15¢, and one 25¢ package of Gass 
our wonderful “CELESTE HOLM” | 
Marigold Seed. Ee) 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


81 Henderson Bidg., 35 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 7 
















FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 





This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ''Garden 
Gems," is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS and VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 





Free East of lowa; please remit 35¢ (stamps or 
coins) elsewhere in U. S. A. Customers of record 
receive their copy automatically. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 





522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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HTM | Propagating the Garden Lily 








RARE FLOWERS 


3000 KINDS AND MORE grow at our Old Orchard 


Seed Farm of unusual and lovely Flowers. 
AND OUR 1950 CATALOG pictures them, describes 
them, gives the how-to-grow and where-to-grow. It’s 


accurate, it’s interesting, and if you ask for it, a copy 
will come to you quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 





DEUUUDUDASEADADADADAUEOUOTE AE EOU DOU POU DEN EU AUN AA AOU OANA 
Lily of the Valley 
and Moss $2 


mark grown. Specially 
prepared for indoor 
growing. 5 Prime 
Bulbs, ready to burst 
into blossom within 
3 weeks! Plus hand- 
some 412" copper 
colored Styrene Jardiniere 
Sphagnum potting 
All only $2 ppd. 
Order from 


BULB wenn CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. HTL 
Chicago 3, Illinois 













Bulbs, Jar 





Call. RALSTON for 


Complete Tree-care 
AL4-5534 

Give your present trees the 
benefit of Ralston’s complete 
service: pruning, surgery, ca- 
bling, and any needed bracing, 
or fertilization. 

FRED RALSTON & CO. 


22 Linden St. Alliston 34, Mass. 
43 Cornwall St. Portsmouth, N. H. 





or letter today,for the new Burpee 
Seed Catalog--F ree and Postpaid. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Address: 324 Burpee Building 
at nearest city: Phil ia 32, Pa. or 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 








Good News for the Birds! * 
ALL METAL 
HANGING 
FEEDER 
Price $5 


Postpaid to 300 miles 
WITH A FILL OF PACKARD BIRDFOOD 





Automatic « Sheltered *¢ Permanent 
WINTHROP PACKARD "“xast"* 


Everything for Wild Birds — Catalogue Free 
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From page 17 


Propagation by stem bulblets has several 
advantages over the above method in that 
it may be accomplished without disturbing 
the old bulb, and as a rule, such small bulb- 
lets establish themselves more rapidly than 
larger old bulbs. The stem bulblets are 
formed at fhe nodes of that portion of the 
stem that is underground. Frequently some 
are formed almost at the soil surface and 
these may be scalded by exposure to sun- 
light. A little soil rounded up about the 
stem will give such bulblets ample protec- 
tion. 

Stem bulblets should be removed just as 
soon as they are easily detached from the 
stem. This is usually late in the season, and 
the bulblets should be planted out in rows 
at once so that their roots do not dry out. 
The depth of planting varies according to 
size, very small bulblets being covered 
about 114 to two inches and large ones as 
much as four inches. They may be grown 
in rows for a few years, until they reach 
flowefing size when they may be planted 
out in the garden. During prolonged 
droughts, bulblets should be watered every 
week or so, and in extremely cold climates 
it is advisable to protect them with a mulch 
of straw, pine needles or other suitable 
material. 

The formation of aerial bulbils in leaf 
axils is normal for L. tigrinum, L. sargentiae, 
L. myriophyllum, and L. bulbiferum. There 
are also a number of lily hybrids that pos- 
sess this valuable characteristic. Some gar- 
deners have reported an increase in bulbils, 
both as to number and size, on plants that 
had all their flower buds removed. The 
writer has obtained larger bulbils as a result 
of removing about half of those that started 
to form. 

Bulbils should be harvested just as soon 
as they separate easily from the parent 
plant. If the season is late they may be har- 
vested even though still firmly attached. 
They are handled exactly like stem bulb- 
lets, except that planting depth is about one 
inch. When planted in early Fall, bulbils 
usually germinate and produce some leaf 
growth and this is killed by the first heavy 
frost. At this time it is advisable to add an 
inch of soil and in very cold areas a mulch 
is advisable. 

The most efficient and rapid method of 
propagating all lilies that do not form bulb- 
ils, is by sealing the old bulb. A lily bulb is 


| a greatly compressed stem with its leaves 


(seales) all attached at the base, overlap- 
ping one another like shingles and protect- 
ing the growing point of the bulb from 
which next year’s flowering stem will arise. 
Each scale is a modified leaf and its point 
of attachment to the bulb is comparable to 
the axil of an aerial leaf on the stem. When 
the scales are broken from the base of the 
bulb, each one forms one to several bulblets 
within a few weeks. The best results are ob- 
tained in lily scaling when large solid bulbs 
are used. The larger the scales the more 


numerous and vigorous the bulblets. 

The best time to scale lilies is not defi- 
nitely known for many species. As a rule 
better results are obtained if the operation 
is done as soon as possible after the plant 
has finished blooming. At this time the 
leaves are usually still green and the plant 
growing vigorously. The bulb may not be as 
large as it would be a little later, but there 
are other factors that outweigh this loss 
in size. Most lilies, for instance, form scale 
bulblets more rapidly and profusely when 
the temperature is high, from 85° to 95° F. 
If late blooming lilies are to be scaled, the 
temperatures are often too low for best 
results. 

The scales should be dusted with a fungi- 
cide to protect from rots, and planted about 
one inch deep in a light friable soil. Bulblet 
and root formation takes place rather 
rapidly, and some leaf growth occurs above 
ground in the Fall. This growth is killed by 
heavy frosts, and at this time about 2 
inches of soil are added. A mulch of straw 
or other suitable material is advisable both 
for protection and to keep the soil friable 
by protecting it from heavy beating rains. 
If the soil is known to be fertile, no addi- 
tional fertility need be added. If the soil is 
poor, superphosphate may be applied before 
planting at a rate of three to four pounds 
per 100 square feet. In the Spring after the 
last frost, the small plants may be given 
side dressings of a 5-10-5 or similar fer- 
tilizer if the leaves are light green in color 
and the plants showing little growth. This 
fertilizer should be applied at a rate of 
about two pounds per 100 square feet, and 
repeated in about six weeks. The fertilizer 
should be scratched into the soil and wet 
down after each application. 

Lily scales must not be allowed to dry out 
while the bulblets are forming. When 
scales are planted outdoors the soil should 
be sprinkled often enough to keep them 
moist, and with shallow planting this means 
the top two or three inches of soil should be 
kept moist. 

Scale plantings of most lily species are 
better left undisturbed for at least two 
years. Some of the rapidly growing sorts, 
such as L. longiflorum, and L. formosanum, 
may be dug the first year and the bulbs and 
bulblets planted out into the garden. If the 
scales were spaced three to four inches in 
the row, most species, including auratum, 
speciosum, candidum, and testaceum, are 
best left in place for two years. Harvesting 
of scale plantings and replanting should be 
done at least three or four weeks before hard 
frosts so that the small bulbs will have am- 
ple time to become rooted and well estab- 
lished in their new quarters before Winter 
sets in. 


Sexual Propagation of Lilies 


The production of lilies from seed is the 
only method now known by which one may 
be sure of starting off with healthy bulbs. 


HORTICULTURE 
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This method is also a much cheaper way to 
accumulate a large variety of species. In 
addition, since practically all lilies are hy- 
brid for some characters, this method of 
increase is fairly certain to yield some bulbs 
far superior to the average run of the spe- 
cies or variety from which they originated. 
Seedling lily bulbs produced in one’s own 
garden are much easier to handle at plant- 
ing time. It is possible to dig and replant 
at once, thus preserving much of the root 
system and holding dessication of the bulb 
to a minimum. As a rule small bulbs re- 
establish themselves more rapidly than 
large ones, and the gardener who keeps lily 
seedlings coming on always has on hand 
excellent small bulbs for planting stock. 
Unfortunately it has been rather difficult 
to obtain a wide variety of lily seed. This 
situation is changing, however, and most 
dealers now list a fairly large number. Lily 
seed may be divided into two types as re- 
gards the time required for germination. The 
species comprising one group germinate in 
from three to five weeks, producing flower- 
ing-sized bulbs in from 12 to 24 months. 
The second type starts germination under- 
ground during the first Summer and pro- 
duces growth above ground the next Spring. 
As a rule these slow germinating species do 
not flower in less than four to five years. 
Lily seed should be planted in soil that is 
very friable and resists baking. It should be 
planted about 34 to one inch deep, and 
spaced about 1 inch in rows six to eight 
inches apart. Spring planting is probably 
best, and should be done as soon as the soil 
-an be worked. Most lily seedlings should be 
left in the seed bed for at least two years. 
Some few, such as longiflorum, philippiense, 
formosanum, and regale will flower during 
this time, and the better plants may be se- 
lected for removal to a permanent location. 
The slow-growing species may remain un- 
disturbed for as long as three years. 


Tree Peddler’s Poplar 


The white poplar shading my kitchen 
looks like an ordinary tree but it isn’t. It’s 
a family heirloom. And, unlike most heir- 
looms, it has its own ancestors and off- 
spring. 

The story began one bleak December 
day, about 1891, when three fruit tree ped- 
dlers rode up to the old Missouri farm- 
house where my father, an orphan boy, 
lived with his grandfather. 

“Those tree peddlers worked for the 
same nursery, a big outfit in Kansas,”” my 
father told me, “‘and they wanted to leave 
their horses with us while they went home, 
by train, for Christmas. We said sure. And 
their horses wouldn’t have been much 
bother if a blizzard hadn’t blown down from 
the north. When it cleared, snow hid fences 
seven rails high. I had to carry water to the 
peddlers’ horses — a bucket apiece, night 
and morning. That meant banging old oak 
buckets up and down to break the ice on 
the well and then lugging them 100 yards 
up hill — and it frozen slick as steel-— to 
the barn.” 


January 1950 


It was a month before the tree peddlers 
could get back. My father expected nothing 
except, “‘Thanks, Charlie.” But one of the 
men said to him, ‘‘Soon as the ground 
warms up, Charlie, I’]] send you some nurs- 
ery stock to make up for all your trouble.” 

“Of course I'd rather have had just one 
banana,” my father told me, “than a 
whole nursery.” 

Being older and wiser, the nurseryman se- 
lected an improved peach tree, gooseberry 
bushes, and a poplar tree. ““The poplar 
was some eastern variety. Nobody 
neighborhood had ever seen one like it,” 
said my father, “‘so I was pretty proud of it. 
And it made such a lovely tree — sort of 
queenly-looking — I never could forget it.”’ 

In 1934 my father found himself on an’Ari- 
zona ranch, longing for shade and his ped- 
dler’s poplar. Since he’d forgotten the pop- 
lar’s botanical name, he wrote for a cutting 
that Winter. The dormant cutting — last 
Summer’s growth — leafed out on schedule. 
Although its growth was slowed down con- 
siderably when a mule ate off its entire top, 
the cutting made a fine tree, tall and hand- 
some, by 1945. 

**And it would be bigger yet if it weren't 
crowded by your mother’s cypresses,” 
bragged my father as he cut off two pieces 
for my husband to plant in our Southern 
California garden. 

Both cuttings grew 
Summer! 

Luckily. For my father moved again, 
near San Francisco, and he asked, last 
Winter, for cuttings from our poplars. His 
ground was weeping wet: four switches 
were shoved into the mud and forgotten. 
By May all had leaves and hair-thick roots. 

His little saplings represent the fourth 
generation of our heirloom poplar. The 
patriarch burned, when my great-grand- 
father’s farmhouse did, some years ago. 
But seven sturdy descendants perpetuate 
the memory of America’s horseback nurs- 
erymen — thanks to a little farm boy who 
loved his tree peddler’s poplar enough to 
spread it more than half-way across our 
continent. 


five feet the first 


LENNA Gorvon Licuty 
Glendora, Calif. 


Galium mollugo 

Years ago a flower friend gave me what 
she called a different baby’s-breath. It was 
different but I learned it was not a baby’s- 
breath but a plant called Galium mollugo, 


known also as white bedstraw or false 


in our | 











baby’s-breath. Furthermore it is classed as | 


a weed. It definitely has not behaved as a 


weed for me. It increased only at the base 


of the plant by putting out stems and 
gradually making a larger clump from which 
I make new divisions. The long narrow 
leaves are in whorls on a square shaped stem 
with abundant clusters of small white flow- 
ers resembling Gypsophila paniculata. The 
plant is somewhat sprawling in habit and | 
reaches a height of three to four feet. It is | 
well to stake it. 

— Mrs. 
Baldwin, Kansas. 


ANNA JOHANNING. 
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WHEN THIS 
BUD OPENS 


you will know why 
“PEACE” is called''the 
rose of the century'’- why 
it won top official honors 
abroad and in America. 
Plant Peace NOW if you 
want “Queen of the 
Show" blooms in your 
garden this year. Strong, 2 yr. 
plants, $2 each, 3 for $5 ppd. 


Our FREE CATALOG shows Peace 
and many other fine roses in full 
colors; describes 143 varieties includ- 


ing 1950 ALL-AMERICA WINNERS. 
Peace). Includes popular, 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
a +roses. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 240, Pa. 























Star Rose Plants, Our Se- 
3 lection. (Not including 9 
LUE AT LEAST $3.75 aid 


























GRO-QUICK HEATING CABLE 


FOR HOTBEDS-COLD FRAMES-OPEN GROUND 


Cut Germination Time 2 3. Root Cu’ 
Seed Up in 30 Hrs. Transplant 2 Weeks Sooner! 





J40A Cable & Thermo. for | sash. $6.78 
S80A for double sesh — 36 sq. *. $9.00 | 
340 40 ft. 200 watt, cable only $2.25 ( 


$80 80 f. 400 watt, cable only $4.50 
Cotatog lists cables for flats, benches, cabinets. 

See your seed catalog. dealer, or direct ppd. 
GRO-QUICK, 858 W Huron $+. Chicege 10. Hil 





aenaretisiaeaaes! 
S425 _ 


Death -all winter, “ sqotthasiltay the hax 
sand to set out in the Spring. It is easy with 
Orlyt. Comes in sections that go together 
with bolts and screws. Simple to put up any- 
where, anytime. $425 buys 10 by 11 ft. 
Orlyt pictured ready to go on your founda- 
tion. Other Orlyts and Lean-tos from $190. 
Automatic heat and ventilation at reason- 
able prices. Convenient terms available. 


Ask for booklet No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y ° DES PLAINES ILL 


MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SEED CATALOG 





Ir you are planning a garden this year, send for 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, Vaughan’s free catalog 
for 1950. It gives you 265 full-color pictures and 
lists 2500 varieties of flowers. Vegetables, too, 
with instructions for growing them. Also listed 
are new chemical aids, weed killers, tools, etc. 
This beautiful catalog comes to you FREE. Use 
attached coupon or post card. 

Special for 1950! The new Princess — 
double flowers of scarlet, pink, salmon 
and—yes, yellow! Send 10c for one w 
packet (25c value) plus the free cata- 
log, GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 





enn nanan a EE EO 


| | VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE | 
Dept. 411, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, III. 

| 47 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. | 

| | C2 Please send me a FREE copy of your catalog. | 

| C) Enclosed is 10c¢ for packet of Princess Aster seed, 

| ical cities , : 
A ddr 88 . 
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WATER meee 


guaranteed 
to grow 





gi 4 r, 


America’s most com, -<"™ 
plete aquatic catalog 






aS 








from oldest and larg 
est water garden specialists. Pro re | illus- 
traced in natural colors. Helpful directions 


show how co succeed with aquatic plants. Tells 
all about Tricker's large, healthy plants 
Guarameed to grow. Surprisingly low 


oP ane Ge cae eaten! 
FREE {Canada Sena today 
. 
Wm. Tricker, Inc. 
1€3 Brookside Avenue, Saddle River, N. J. 
or 128 Rainbow Terrace, inde 4 ¥. 





Embed Real Flowers 
In New MAGIC 
PLASTIC 


shown—made - embedding real pan- 
ies in Castolite, the “Magic”’ liquid 
casting plastic. Comes crystal clear or 
may be colored. Produce gorgeous ef- 
fects. Make jewelry, book ends, candle 
holders, picture frames, figurines. Em- 
bed real flowers, butterflies, coins, photos, 
for novel plaques, paper weights, tiles, 
other objects. Use only home tools. 


New Book SHOWS HOW 


Big, new book explains simple methods to 
bo started. Also gives proved Success Plan 
or making extra money. Hundreds suc- 
‘A Way to 






Now create lovely 
things like the = 








25c today for * 


- 


ceeding. 
Success." 


The Castolite Co., Dept A23, Woodstock, Ill. 








DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for 
Easy 
Erection 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
J 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 











the largest flowers, exquisite- 

ly waved and frilled, mostly 

four on each stem. Grown on 
Burpee’sFloradale Farms. 

J All 6 Pkts. seeds, 1 of each 

color (value 95c) for only 25e! 

Fora larger planting—6 Half-Ounces, 
44-02. of each color (value $3.00) for $2. 

W. Atlee B Co. 

Address: 324 Bur Buildin 

At nearest city: Philadelphia 32, Pa., or 

Clinton, Iowa, or Riverside, California 


TREES 


healthy 3- to 4-year + 
Pr pment fgg Ang Ladin 


Nerway Spruce, Red Pine, Seatch’ Ps Pine, 
5 Mughe Pine. Sent postpaid at proper 








planting time in spring. For Evergreen 
catalog, write: 







MUSSER FORESTS. inc. 
Indiana. Pa. 


20 Million Trees 


seedling and transplants. 
Se Writefor catalog. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
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Pruning Trees 
From page 12 


out as a beautiful silhouette against the 
sky. Uninteresting branches are lopped 
off. 

The broad dome of the white oak should 
never be made to assume the weeping fan- 
top shape of the American elm. The hard 
maple has a broad top and should be kept 
that way. How incongruous it would be 
to permit the pyramidal shape of a Colo- 
rado blue spruce to develop into an oval 
crown! 

The slender towering form of a pin oak 
in its earlier years can be kept that way in 
old age by the judicious use of saw and 
pruning hook. 

Before beginning to prune, keep these 
three principles in mind: 

1. Pruning the top of a tree invigorates 
the branches that remain. 

2. Pruning the roots — done principally 
when transplanting a tree — lessens the 
food supply and so retards top growth. 

3. Removal of superfluous buds throws 
greater vigor into those that remain. Prun- 
ing away terminal buds induces a thicken- 
ing ofthe branch system. 

Always begin pruning at the top of a tree, 
then work down. It is easier to shape a tree 
by this method. Time is also saved in 
clearing the tree of pruned limbs. 

There is a right way and a wrong way to 
saw off a limb. The wrong way is to leave 
a stub, which may rot and break off to 
form an ugly knot hole or become an inva- 
sion point for fungi and insects. 

Always cut a branch close to the trunk 
swelling from which it originates. Keep 
the size of the cut to the practical mini- 
mum. 

When removing large heavy branches, 
make three cuts to avoid stripping the bark 
of the trunk. 

The first should be an undercut halfway 


| through a limb and about six to 12 inches 


from the trunk. The second cut is made 
on the upperside, several inches farther out 
on the limb or several inches closer to the 
trunk. This will permit the branch to fall 
without stripping the bark of the trunk. 
Now the third cut is made flush with the 
trunk to remove the stub. 

Generally, the inexperienced worker errs 
on the side of leaving too much rather than 
too little shoulder on the final saw cut. In 


| removing dead branch stubs, the wound will 


heal more quickly if the pruner will cut 
into the collar of the callus 
sawing off the dead 


somewhat 
instead of merely 
stub. 

At times it is not possible to cut as far 
as the trunk or a larger branch. Then the 
cut should be made at a smaller branch or 
vigorous bud. 

Slanting cuts should be made when re- 
moving parts that grow upright. This ex- 
pedites callus formation and has _ less 
tendency to form a water-collecting pocket. 

Small and inaccessible limbs can be re- 
moved with pole saws. 

Small branches and twigs are generally 
removed with hand pruners or pole pruners. 


If the pruners bruise the bark on one side 
of the cut, exercise care to make certain 
the bruise is on the part removed. On very 
small wood within reach, an upward cut 
with a sharp knife will give the best 
results. 

All cuts an inch or more in diameter 
should be painted with a wound dressing 
such as a mixture of commercial bordeaux 
powder and raw linseed oil. This fills the 
pores of the exposed wood, checks evapora- 
tion of sap, and prevents the entrance of 
fungus spores. So long as the wood is kept 
intact there is no danger of injury resulting 
from pruning. 

The best results are obtained when the 
tools are sharp. And if a tree being pruned 
is known to be diseased, sterilize the tools 
before using them again on a _ healthy 
tree. 2 

When you have finished, stand off and 
ask yourself whether the tree looks as 
though no limbs have been removed at all. 
The proof of good pruning is the complete 
absence of any conspicuous evidence of the 
pruning work. If the finished work measures 
up to that, you have mastered the art of 


pruning. 


Evergreens 
From page 14 


Finally, the spruces are those stiff trees 
that are too frequently represented in gar- 
dens by the Colorado spruce, Picea pun- 
gens, or one of its several varieties. The 
Norway, Serbian and Oriental spruces are 
all popularly selected garden ornamentals 
and serve well under most conditions. A 
study of these evergreens now might prove 
most valuable. 


Orchids 
From page 15 


at the roots. Plants in active growth require 
more than those at rest. But a small col- 
lection allows time for attention to the needs 
of individual plants. 

On warm days, fresh air should be ad- 
mitted, and during the Summer the whole 
collection of plants will benefit by being 
moved out under the apple tree except in 
climates where the night temperature is 
lower than the minimum of 50°. 

It is not necessary to nurse these plants 
along for seven years before they bloom. It 
is quite true that they require about that 
much time from seed to first blossom, but 
the window sill is not the proper place for 
seedlings, and the window gardener is ad- 
vised to select blooming size plants only. 

Orchid plants are extremely tough and 
can endure considerable abuse while the in- 
experienced grower is learning their require- 
ments. All house plants must have atten- 
tion. Perhaps orchids are a little more trou- 
ble than the usual run of potted plants. 
However, I can think of nothing lovelier 
than a year-round display of blooming or- 
chids on the window sill. 


HORTICULTURE 
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HOKUS POKUS, a bright yellow with a mahog- 
any brown throat marking, new from Holland 
and a true novelty. Four large bulbs postpaid 
50c; also a free bulb of Donnella, a soft pink 
with light throat, early bloomer. Coin only. 


Ask for free descriptive list 50 varieties 
LEONARD C. LARSON 
GLADS SINCE '26 
3711 N.E. 147th Avenue Portland, Oregon 














NEW NAMED NEW 
HYBRID HIBISCUS 


(Rose Mallow) © Well-known N. E. plant breeder offers 
his own selection of the results from years of careful hybridiza- 
tion of this beautiful perennial. Descriptive list on request. 


75¢ each 3 for $1.98 6 for $3.49 
NEPONSET VALLEY GARDENS - 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 








Millions in satisfactory 





Really reliable. 


use. utiful grey green color blends with 
garden. A style for ever ger 
HOWARD HA I 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP !5,4,OVELY 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
antiques. St. Francis figures — $7.50, $15, $25. 


GARDEN 
BOOKS 


Ask to have your name placed on our moiling list 
Out of print book finding service: 
Domestic and Foreign 


THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 
214 Detroit Avenue Concord, Californic 





@ American and British: 
@ Encyclopedias, Landscaping, Shrubs, 
@ Flowers, Bulbs and Tubers, Fruit, 

@ House Plants, Greenhousing, Cacti, 
© Diseases and Pests, etc., etc. 








%& HOWTO USE THE HERBS 2% 
Add new and interesting savor to those three meals a 
day! *“*FLAVORS & SAVORS"’ — Simple Rules for 
Herb Cookery. A Publication of the Herb Society of 
America. Price $1. 

Write to the Herb Society of America 


Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Mass. 


HELENE BOLL 


“Your lecture was so highly rec- 
ommended by the Little Compton 
Garden Club, that we would 
like to have you at Cranston.” 


271 Beacon St. * Boston, Mass 














FLOWERING SHRUBS 









Lovely Altheas, Hydrangeas 
Spirea, Forsythia, Lilacs an 
many others shown in full col- 
or in our BIG, FREE 1950 
CATALOG. Write today. Sat- 
FREE CATALOG _isfaction Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
60 CHERRY STREET DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 














: BULBS. ROSES... VINES 
i send tor bug Free 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURS 


QVER Sd VRE UF CRIM. 47.P0 BOX 310 SHERWOOD 






TV.N QUALITY STOCK. 









OREGON 


January 1950 





Mattapan, Mass. | 





Oldtime Roses 
From page 16 


landscape uses, we cannot pass by the 
close-up perfections of the “fairy roses, 
origin Manritius”. Varieties, Miss Law- 
ranceana, Oakington Ruby, Pompon de 
Paris and Rouletti are well known for rock 
gardens, moist ledges and border plantings. 

Rouletti, from the Swiss mountains, is of 


debatable history. Two finders claim origi- | 


nals at a difference of 7000 feet altitude. 

Space only permits the suggestion of a 
few for bold, rugged beauty: damask and 
Mme. Hardy, moss; Countesse de Muri- 
nais, clear silver pink; Jeanne de Mont- 
fort, crimson; Goethe, crimson; Mme. 
Louis Levique, French; Cardinal Richelieu, 
violet purple; Dumortier, silver pink; 
Marie Tudor, bright cherry red and Rosa 
Mundi, white, red and pink. 


Birds In The Orchard 


Attracting birds to the orchard is one way 
to insure a larger and healthier fruit crop, 
according to H. H. Michaud of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry at Purdue University, 
Indiana. Examination of 109 stomachs of 
the yellow-billed cuckoo, for example, 
showed them to contain 1865 caterpillars, 
93 beetles, 242 grasshoppers, 37 sawflies, 69 
bugs, 6 flies and 86 spiders. It is estimated 
that five robins’ nests of five fledglings each 
would consume over 185 pounds of worms 
and insects in a month. 

Bird houses in and near the orchard 
would attract such insect-eating birds as 
wrens, bluebirds, martins, swallows, nut- 
hatches and chickadees. In addition, the 
planting of scattered thickets offer environ- 
mental conditions which attract birds. 
Shrubs like dogwoods and viburnums also 
provide berries for food. 

Members of the flycatcher family, such 
as the kingbird, wood pewee, crested fly- 
catcher and phoebe, whose diet consists 
largely of insects, should be especially at- 
tracted to the orchard. The meadowlark, 
whose food is made up mostly of beetles, 
grasshoppers, caterpillars and other animal 
matter is another valuable friend. 

“In addition to the economic value of 
birds in their constant warfare against in- 
sect pests,”” Mr. Michaud emphasizes that 
“man should possess a human gift of under- 
standing the aesthetic beauty of adding 
birds to the home landscape.” 


Euonymus alatus compacta, E. europaeus 
nana, and FE. nanus, are low-growing, de- 
ciduous shrub euonymus, useful for their 
hardiness and compact forms. 


If your living room is hot and dry, and 






Uncle Peat says: 


Richland is drier, cleaner and 
easier to handle. It is proc- 
essed and packed in Penob- 
scot, Maine, where the cli- 
mate favors proper curing to insure a porous 
and highly absorbent product. Richland Peat 
has a resilient, undecayed cell-structure that 
does not cake and gives more bulk per bale. 


AVAILABLE IN 3 GRADES: 
GARDEN PEAT 
POULTRY LITTER 
and STABLE LITTER 


4 Convenient Packages 4 


Standard bale 


5-bushel 


2-bushel 
Karri-Home carton 


FAESY & BESTHOFF, Inc. 


325 Spring Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Exclusive Sales Agents for 
THE RICHLAND PEAT MINES, INC., Penobscot, Me. 











you are tired of the all-too-common panda- | 


nus, aspidistra, sansevieria, or philoden- 
dron, give the tree aloe, Aloe arborescens, 


atry. A succulent, it has long, curved, spiny- | 


toothed leaves that reach out like tentacles. 
Its bold, streamlined character make it 
particularly suitable for the “modern” 
interior. 


>, MEW SUB-ZERO 





y , English Loy 


Special Strain Stands 
20° Below ZERO 


At last an English Ivy strain 
has been developed to stand 20° below zero without 
protection. Have year ‘rourrd beauty with this har- 
diest of all evergreen Ivies. Enjoy its green leaves all 
winter on house-walls, chimneys, fences, gates, trel- 
lises, garden-walls. Excellent ground cover. Strong 
potted plants only $1.00 each, postpaid. Twelve plants 
for $10.00 (Twelve plants will cover average house) 25 
plants for $18.75. Limited supply. Order today. 


THORNDALE FARM wooosrocx, nt. 
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| CATALOGUE, 
NOW +1 
READY 


112 pages, 24 in 
color, featuring® 
the newest, high 
quality plants, 
seeds, bulbs and 
garden supplies4 
... Planting information guides both 
beginner and experienced gardener. 
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Send 25c in cash or stamps for your q 
copy. This amount will be allowed q 
0 on any order of $3 or more. 


Smmé Vel ' 





7» 132-138 CHURCH ST., DEPT.HO,NEW YORK 8 
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POTTING SOIL? 


We supply Humus, important mineral elements, bone 
meal and rotted cow manure well proportioned and 
a mixed in a form readily available to plant 
roots ou use your own soil mixed with ours. 3 qts. 
$1.00 prepaid; add 10% west of Mississippi. 


BULBS 


2 AMARYLLIS bulbs, Equestre strain, red, bloom- 
ing size — 2 CALA ADIUM bulbs, Lord Derby strain, 
pink and green, medium size. All 4 bulbs $1.00 pre- 
paid. Remit with orders please Instructions with all 
Sg — Bros., Union Ave., D. 2, 
Somerville, N 











Choice Buddleias in wide color range 

or he White Cloud. Giant Blue 
yongee rs immense boas of 
— blue Sowers all summer. Big 
rubs, Roses, Evergreens, 
reanials. Also Owart es, 
AS plsewberzics, Raspberries. Highest 
i ty. New, low prices. Write for 

FREE Catalog Today! 











ELECTRIC 
BIRD DRINKING-WATER 
HEATERS 
help keep wild birds with you all 
winter. Water remains fluid regard- 
less of cold. Complete with fifteen 
feet of cable, $11.50 delivered. 

















TPP. wy, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Wi, E 
FREE CATALOG“ 





Illustrated In Color 
Everything For — Ban a Pool 


SLOCUM <x GARDENS Dept.jT-1 


950 FRONT ST ___BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 








EV « 7-2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O'Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
and GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett 49, Mass. 


ret Rhododendnrona 
CATALOG 

@ Lovely pink and white 
blooms. Beautiful wax-like 
foliage. See them in our 
BIG, FREE 1950 CATA- 
LOG in full color. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 

































60 MAPLE STREET 





ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


4 box, house or hotbed. Scientific Sustructions 
hi including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
ttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Eve ceene. and all plants. any time, with our simple 
netructions 





Gardenias, Arzaleas, Camellias 


Free catalog en 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dep!. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 












THE WORLD'S FINEST ROS 


Write for illustrated CATALOG 
ef OREGON GROWN ROSES 
eooin full Color 












140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 « PORTLAND 13, ORE. 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER COMPOST 


Better Flowers and Vegetables 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 
conditioning and activating soils; for hot beds, 
etc. A valuable multi-use. organic product for 
better gardening. Converts garbage into humus, 
without odor, in 2 to 6 weeks! No. 2 size, $1, 
treats 450 Ibs. compost; No. 7 size, $2, 1350 Ibs. 
Your local 
or: 


BRECK’S 


401 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 




















dealer 








Lawn News 
From page § 


about grasses or legumes which will grow 
on soils of low fertility and low moisture 
content. A new strain of Kentucky blue- 
grass, known as B-27, has some of these 
qualities and a fescue called Alta fescue is 
particularly promising in some sections of 
the country. 

Dwarf grasses are a further objective of 
modern research. Such grasses have un- 
doubtedly been discovered and discarded 
because of their insignificance for agronomic 
purposes. They need to be rediscovered to 
find those which will make an adequate 
cover and at the same time require but one 
mowing a year or perhaps none. Buffalo 
grass, Buchloé dactyloides, of the western 
plains and, where hardy, two Japanese 
grasses, Zoysia japonica and Zoysia matrella, 
have promise in this respect. Others un- 
doubtedly will be found. Certain varieties 
or strains of creeping red fescue such as 
Olds, Illahee and Quebee Wild grow only to 
a height of six or eight inches. Their seed 
heads are less freely produced on well 
established plants and need only occasional 
mowing for appearances, or conserving 
plant energies. Otherwise the grass leaves 
make a pleasing and reasonably uniform 
cover at a low level. Such a growth is not 
neat enough in appearance for a garden 
lawn but is wholly adequate for airfields, 
non-use areas, and highway roadsides which 
are not closely scrutinized. 

Although seed bed preparation was 
formerly considered of prime importance, 
it can often be omitted if certain other 
provisions are made, such as seeding in 
mid-winter to take advantage of the honey- 
comb stage of the soil in early Spring, or 
seeding on freshly graded earth surfaces. 
Otherwise it appears necessary to scarify 
the soil just enough to break up the thin 
surface crust. Mulching with a scattering of 
soil, sand, stone chips or even some emulsi- 
fied asphalts will then aid germination. 
Mulching with a layer of hay, straw or other 
organic litter aids in control of soil erosion 
before the plants are established, conserves 
surface moisture, and has numerous other 
benefits for the culture of grasses, particu- 
larly where they are sown on subsoils. 

With these departures from customary 
practice proving successful, the next 
interest lies in doing this work by machine 
methods. Although several mechanical 
methods of seeding have been tried, the 
most promising appears to be the use of 
water pressure. A tank having agitator 
paddles is filled with water. To this is added 
lime, fertilizer and grass seed. The mixture 
is ejected by a small centrifugal pump and 
sprayed through a fire hose. The spray is 
delivered quite uniformly at a distance 50 
to 75 feet from a moving vehicle and the 
fertilizing and seeding of an acre of ground 
then becomes a relatively short time job. 


| A successful method of applying a mulch of 


hay or straw has been with an ensilage 
blower. These are primitive tools but they 





are undoubtedly the forerunners of much 
more efficient ones. 

In many instances rate of seeding has 
been reduced from a customary 200 to 300 
pounds per acre to about 60 and it may 
prove successful at 30 pounds or less. The 
saving in cost of applying the lime and 
fertilizer in one operation appears to out- 
weigh the loss of released nitrogen from the 
fertilizer as previously supposed. The seed- 
ing seems to be sufficiently successful if 
combined with mulching so that it may be 
done on any day of the calendar year, 
regardless of wind, drought or frozen 
ground. Small rates of cereal grains sown 
before or with the permanent grassez often 
supplement the benefits of the dry organic 
mulch, help hold the mulch in place and 
sometimes replace it all together as a living 
mulch. 

The next important problem centers on 
plant foods. On many soils it appears best 
to use a mixed commercial fertilizer in the 
proportion of 10 units of nitrogen, six of 
phosphorus and four of potassium at the 
time of sowing and using rates of applica- 
tion based on the nitrogen content. The 
nitrogen carriers would contain about 30% 
in the form of nitrate nitrogen for prompt 
availability. Fifty to 75 pounds of nitrogen 
per acre are considered a good average. 
Thus 500 to 750 pounds of a 10-6-4 ferti- 
lizer would be used for an acre at the time 
of seeding to get the grass started. For the 
next two or three years about half this 
amount of nitrogen alone would be used 
each year to bring the turf along. Subse- 
quent maintenance fertilizing would de- 
pend upon the results. It is surprising to see 
how soon a dense sod can be created by this 
method and the inches of topsoil which are 
produced in place due in large measure to 
the millions of roots sloughed off each year 
from the thrifty plants. 

These findings are preliminary and not 
conclusive. They have, however, been suc- 
cessfully used in a considerable range of 
soils and climatic zones and they at least 
indicate a trend which promises to benefit 
parks, cemeteries, golf courses and perhaps 
the owner of the home lawn also. 

It is pleasant to anticipate a saving in 
buying topsoil and avoiding the weary 
chore of pushing a lawn mower back and 
forth and back and forth, and then doing 
it all over again. The use of chemical herbi- 
cides to reduce the weed population and 
perhaps to retard the growth of grass and 
minimize mowing are other possibilities 
which may prove practical. 

Published by permission of: 
Journal of the New York Botanical Garden. 


Fall-planted Red Raspberries 


While black and purple raspberries are 
always set in the Spring, red raspberry 
suckers are best dug and set in the late Fall. 
In this way, they become well established 
and are off to a good start in the Spring. 
Mulching of Fall-set plants is advisable. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Seed Farms 
From page 9 


The frames are used to produce plants of 
biennials, perennials and the double and 
giant ruffled types of petunias for trans- 
planting to the fields. Seed of tender plants, 
classed abroad as “‘stove”’ plants, is pro- 
duced under glass elsewhere by specialists. 
I refer to cinerarias, begonias, calceolarias, 
streptocarpus, gloxinia, cyclamen, Primula 
malacoides, polyanthus. Schizanthus does 
very well in the open field, so it, and most 
of the annuals, are sown in place in rows and 
grown with remarkable success under the 
same conditions as vegetables. 

There are two distinct seasons at the 
flower seed farms. By early June, crops will 
be of early or winter flowering sweet peas, 
nemesia, most of the biennials and peren- 
nials, alyssum, lobelia, carnations, dianthus, 
valendula, stocks, and snapdragons. The 
first flowers of the dwarf marigolds, larkspur 
and early petunias will just be coming on. 
In July, and August, all of the marigolds, 
asters, zinnias, tithonias, petunias and 
‘hot weather”’ subjects are to be seen. 

It is usually quite windy at the flower 
seed farms during the Summer months, 
for most of the acreage is fanned by ocean 
breezes. These breezes play a very impor- 
tant part in bringing high-yielding flower 
seed plants to a quick maturity. The setting 
of seed is much heavier under these growing 
conditions. 

No matter how many years one visits the 
flower seed farms I have described, the 
thrilling views from the overlooks, and the 
overall picture at eye level from a car going 
back and forth along the roads that separate 
the many fields, is just like a fresh experi- 
ence. I don’t think anyone with a love of 
flowers could ever tire of the flower seed 
farms of California. 


Pruning Fruits 
From page 13 


mind, comparison has been made between 
Summer and dormant pruning. Summer 
pruning has a greater dwarfing effect, and 
removal during this time prohibits the leaf 
formation — which consists of the replace- 
ment of carbohydrates — thus depriving 
the affected trees of their future products. 
It has been noted that very few growers or 
professional horticulturists in this country 
have ever widely adopted Summer pruning. 

You will notice the growth, in response 
to pruning, is most pronounced in those 
branches, shoots, and spurs immediately 
surrounding ‘the pruning cut, even though 
the effect will extend throughout the re- 
mainder of the tree. Then again, when you 
reduce the surface area, there is an increase 
in the water supply available to the re- 
maining growing points, and for this rea- 
son, an effect upon the growth of the dis- 
tant portions of the tree results. 

If your trees are producing fruit that is 
not of marketable value, why not do some- 
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thing about it? Perhaps a little pruning 
or thinning will result in marketable fruit 
once again. 

Let us consider some of the effects of 
pruning upon the yield. We face a very 
practical problem in determining the amount 
of pruning which will produce good results 
and still not reduce the marketable yield 
unnecessarily. The effect will largely de- 
pend upon the condition of the trees at 
the time of pruning. If the trees are dense, 
and the leaves shade the fruit considerably, 
light to moderate pruning will tend to 
increase the marketable yield. Then again, 
if the trees have recently been pruned, and 
are making satisfactory growth, even a 
moderate pruning will reduce the total 
marketable yield to the point where the 
net return will be considerably decreased. 

With all these factors in mind, we can 
say that the purpose of pruning at any spe- 
cific time depends upon the age of the plant, 
its vegetative growth, and whether it is 
bearing or non-bearing. If pruning is per- 
formed at planting time, or during the few 
years following, its purpose should be to 
train or shape the tree so that the scaffold 
branches will develop strong, wide-angled 
crotches for bearing fruit without breaking. 
It is never too soon to prune. 
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DE 3-3316 
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25 Eastern Ave. ° Dedham, Mass. 





GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, etc., 
from old rags or new yarn — in your community! No 
experience necessary. 31,000 doing it with easy running 
Union Looms costing less than $50.00! Send for our 
free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 


120 Factory St. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 





CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Trees and Plants 


WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 











POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER OR SUPERINTENDENT 





HEAD 
ESTATE OR PARK. Life experience greenhouses, 
landscaping, gardens, lawns, “~. Married. Middle 


aged. Best references. Box No. % HORTICUL- 
TURE. 





CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 








FOR EV ERYDAY COOKING AND EATING DE- 
LIGHT try our Soup Bouquets, our Herbs and Blends 
for Seasoning. Write for folder. YE OLDEN CRAFT 
STUDIO, Fairhaven, Mass. 





NOT NEW, but still one of the best Salmon Pink Hardy 
Summer Phiox, is the variety E. I. Farrington. 6 strong, 
2 year plants $3.00 postpaid. PLANE VIEW NURS- 
ERY, Newport, R. I. 


CLASSIFIED 
Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


MARIGOL D SEED. 





“Oakly n Giants" a fifteenth year 
production. Full artistic blooms. Mixed colors up to 
534 x 3 inches. Crown stems, long, straight, sturdy. 
Chrysanthemum seed from Korean spoons and other 
hardy types. Each $1.00 pkt. postpaid. JAMES N. 
McDOWELL, 208 E. Bettlewood Avenue, Oaklyn, 
New Jersey. 





| OVER A MILLION GLAD BULBS. Free descriptive 


list, 50 varieties. LEONARD LARSON GLADS since 
26. 3711 N.E. 147, Portland, Oregon. 





| RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs from seed 


| odor, 





for shade, windbreak, erosion control, etc. Write for 
free planting guide and price list. WOODLOT SEED 
CO., Norway, Zone 3, Michigan. 





AFRICAN VIOLETS. Fine Selection. All kinds of 
house plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE VIEW 
GARDENS, Dept. H, Greencastle, Indiana. 





HOUSE PLANTS: “The Trick of Growing House 
Plants in Every Window" by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally accredited Flower Show Judge. “A Handy 
Book for the Busy Woman”’. Printed on four colors of 
paper, showing which plants to grow in North, South, 
East, or West Window. Book includes ‘‘How to Make 
Your African Violets Bloom"’. Profusely illustrated. 
Waterproof cover. $2.00 postpaid, money back guaran- 
tee. FLORAL ART, Dept. HP, West Englewood, 
N. J. 





DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
coin West of Denver, Colorado. 
Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


DAYLILIES 
free, excepting 10c 
FARR NURSERY CO., 


OLD ROSES, 2 year root, Rugosa, Roxburghi bur, 
Red Alaska, Seven Sisters. Others. $1.00 each, $3.00 
orders prepaid. GABLES NURSERY, Haralson, Ga. 








LOMBARDY POPLARS. Four footers, 19c each. 
$1.90 minimum. Prepaid. Spring Shipment. Narrow, 
beautiful, fastest, easiest growing. Act! List. WILLMAR 
NURSERY, Willmar, Minnesota. 





PLANTS FOR GARDENS IN THE SHADE. 75c. 
Published by MACKWOODS GARDENS, Lotus 
Woods, Spring Grove, Illinois. It answers your ques 
tions about shade, soil, and many shade-loving plants. 








POTS FOR AFRICAN VIOLETS — 4” ‘‘Squatty”’ 
porus red clay flower pots ideal for growing African 
Violets. Specially treated edges help prevent slough- 
ing. 4 for $1.00, 10 for $2.00, postpaid. 25c additional 
postage west of Rockies). CERAMO COMPANY 
Jackson, Missouri. 


WE HAVE CHOICE GLORIOSA LILY BULBS 
ready for planting, $7.00, $9.00, and $12.00 a dozen. 
BELMONT GARDENS, 170 Brighton Street, Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. 








DELICIOUS CALIMYRNA FIGS, 10 Ibs. $3.85. 
Large, Shelled Almonds, 5 Ibs. $3.85. California Virgin 
Olive Oil, Flavorful, Gallon $4.85, Quart, $1.35. Express 
charges collect. JAFFE, Lakeside, California. 





BIO-GRO: New Marvellous concentrated liquified 
organic fish fertilizer. Not an emulsion, no unpleasant 
directions with quart, postpaid. $1.50. PRIM- 
ROSE ACRES, Gladstone, Oregon. America’s Prim- 
rose Seed Growers. 





FOR SALE. Seed of Lilium Formosum. Will bloom in 
six months from sowing. $1.00 per pkt. $5.00 per flat 
for growing plants of 50, when called for after May 
first. Address TONY AQUILINO, ‘‘SDUNROBIN”’, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, New York. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS in 

about 50 gorgeous colors. $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50 all 

postpaid. Write for Free C atalog featuring many new 

Mass. varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
ass 


PRIMROSES. Send Pe price list. QUESTOVER 
PRIMROSE GARDENS, Contoocook, 











RHODODENDRON (Carolinianum), native azaleas 
Rhododendron (Maximum), Kalmia. Assorted as de- 
sired. Heavily rooted. 3 Ft. Wet Spg. moss packed. 
100, $26.50; 50 $15.00, Prepaid. NATURE’S GREEN- 
HOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 





QUALITY GLAD BULBS. Free catalog describing 

250 topnotch exhibition and cut flower varieties. Rea 

conebly priced at retail and wholesale. GLADRIDGE 
GARDENS, Madison 8, Ohio. 











BUDGET CORSAGES. “The Trick of Making Your 
Own Corsages,"’ a beautiful little book with complete 
instructions, fully illustrated, by Sophia Naumburg, 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. $1.00 post- 
paid. Book with Corsage Kit containing floral tape, 
tying wire, ribbon and florists’ pins, $3.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. FLORAL ART, Dept. CH, 
West Englewood, N. J. 
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The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 
To be held in the 


COLONNADES BALLROOM 
ESSEX HOUSE 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 





NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE MEMBERS 
January 11,1950 + 2:30 p.m. 


xkek 


January 18, 1950 + 2:30 p.m. 
Flower Show and Presentation of Sweepstake 
Trophy Awards for 1949 
and 
Lecture “Orchids” 
ILLUSTRATED WITH KODACHROMES 
by 
MRS. L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
Orchid Specialist 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Also: 
“Exhibit of Plants and Flowers” 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


” 


Annual 


CAMELLIA 
SHOW 


January 19-20 


HORTICULTURAL 
HALL 


+ 


Thursday 2-9 Friday 10-9 


+ 


Admission Free 
























MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


Lecture 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10th 
8:00 P.M. 
Wayne University Student Center, 
5060 Cass, (Corner of Putnam} 
The speaker will be 
H. L. CHAPMAN 


Director of Beal Botanic Garden, 
Michigan State College 
ON 

















“Water-Lilies and Other Plants for the 
Water Garden — culture and upkeep” 
{illustrated}. 


The lecture is open to the public. There 
is no admission charge. 


1950 

DETROIT FLOWER SHOW 
March 25 through April 2 

at Convention Hall 















The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 









Jan. 25-27. Kingston, N. Y. Eastern meeting of 
the New York State Horticultural Society. 

Jan. 28-29. Thomasville, Ga. Camellia Show. 

Jan.31-Feb. 1. New Hampshire. New Hampshire 
Horticultural Society annual meeting and 
trade show. 

Feb. 4-5. Perry, Ga. Camellia Show of The 
Garden Club of Perry. 

Feb. 4-5. Atlanta, Ga. Fifth annual Atlanta 
Camellia Show at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. | 
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Jan. 6-7. Grand Junction, Colo. Western Horti- 
cultural Society annual meeting, Mesa College 
Auditorium. 

Jan. 7-8. Quitman, Ga. Camellia Show. 

Jan. 11-12. Spartanburg, S. C. Annual meeting 
of the South Carolina Horticultural Society. 
Jan. 11-13. Muncie, Ind. Annual meeting of the 

Indiana Horticultural Society. 

Jan. 12. St. Simons Island, Ga. Camellia Show. 

Jan. 13-14. New Iberia, La. Camellia Show. 

Jan. 14-15. Tallahassee, Fla. Camellia Show at 
the Country Club. 

Jan. 14-15. Hattiesburg, Miss. Camellia Show. 

Jan. 18-20. Rochester, N. Y. Ninety-fifth annual 
meeting of the New York State Horticultural 
Society at Edgerton Park. 

Jan. 19-20. Boston, Mass. Camellia Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

Jan. 20. Lafayette, La. Camellia Pageant by the 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

Jan. 20. Lafayette, La. annual meeting of the 
Louisiana Camellia Society. 

Jan. 20-22. Nashville, Tenn. Forty-third annual 
convention of the Tennessee State Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Jan. 21. Lafayette, La. annual meeting of the 
American Camellia Society. 

Jan. 21-22. Albany, Ga. Camellia Show. 

Jan. 23-25. Roanoke, Va. Fifty-fourth annual 
meeting of the Virginia State Horticultural 
Society at Hotel Roanoke. 

Jan. 25. Beaufort, S. C. Camellia Show. 

Jan. 25-27. Harrisburg, Pa. Annual meeting of 
the State Horticultural Association of Penn- 
sylvania at State Educational Building. 
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She Pennsylvania } 


Horticultural Society 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 
389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


* 
Lectures 
January and February 1950 


MORNING 
SUBSCRIPTION COURSE 
11 A.M. — Thursdays 
January 12, 19, 26, February 2, 9 
In Rooms of the Society 
Subscription Price $5.00 
Open to Members and Their Friends 


AFTERNOON LECTURES 
2 P.M. — Thursdays 
January 19 and February 2 
Auditorium, Strawbridge & Clothier 
Members may bring Friends 
No Charge 


EVENING LECTURES 
7 P.M. — Thursdays 
January 12, 19, 26, February 2, 9 
In Rooms of the Society 
Members may bring one guest 
No Charge 


RR RPL LLL. GS. G.I Sa Bn Sa. SB. Bn Sas Ba. Se. es Bn Bes Sens Ss Bea! 


WHITE CORALBELL 


HEUCHERA SNOWFLAKE ... Exquisite 
new shimmering white Coralbell. Finest and 
largest yet. 3 for $1.25; doz. $4.50 postpaid. 


Send for FREE perennial catalog 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp, Box H-1, Spokane 11, Wash. 


CLEMATIS 


wWy CLIMBING VINE of RARE BEAUTY 


Easy-to-grow, hardy — produces a profusion 
of delicate flowers in spring and early summer. 
Ideal for fence, trellis or wall. 38 varieties in 
ide color selection, valuable cultural in- 
formation in our free colorful catalog — Write 
ay. James I. Grorce & Son, Box 
Fairport, N. Y. 
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TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 
Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
As. 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 














YOUR OWN ODORLESS 
Now! ‘sartitizan FACTORY 








2 ery ActivO, in either open heap 
or the ingenious Composter Cabinet — _avail- 
able y-made, or build from plans. Send now 
for Ps details, and trial can ActivO for 425 Ib. com 

$1.00 postpaid. BENSON-MACLEAN, Bridgeton 3. Ind. 


VIGORO Complete Plant Food 


° » : 
supplies in ample amounts all the vital 





nutrient elements growing things must 


get from the soil 





A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 


HORTICULTURE 
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Insert: Kalmia, on arrival, Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 years, 


RHODODENDRONS ‘:; 35¢! 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. Sigh. Slender now, will 
grow bushy. Small Ball of Earth. Pay express 
(about 8¢ a plant) on arrival. 
Rhododendron; Maximum white in July 
. . 90 for $17.50 


Rhododendron, Catawbiense rose in June 


” 50 for $27.50 
a» a Rhododendron, Carolina pink in May 
a _. 50 for $27.50 


elute, (Mountain Laurel) pink-white 
in June. 50 for $20.00 


5 each kind 25 each kind 
20 plants 100 plants 


$13.50 $47.50 


Any five of above, 12 ft. B & B, bushy specimens = 
yours older, | ee $15.75 


>> 


AKA 

































Named 


HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS for $1.60 


Huge, fascinating blooms in rich reds, pinks, whites, purples. 
Showier than any other shrub, easily grown in acid soil. These are 
young plants on own roots (from cuttings) averaging 6 inches high, 
from pots, shipped only in late May. 


53¢ a foot! 


Planted 18 inches 
apart, 30 plants 45 
ft. of hedge. Sturdy, 
twice transplanted, 
bushy little _ trees, 
now 8 to 12 inches 
high. NOT thin 
seedlings. 

PRICE: $80 per 100 


(30 or more, same rate.) 





The Upright Japanese Yew (Taxus capitata) is the handsomest, 
most tolerant evergreen known—grows anywhere. Responds to 
pruning by thickened, denser growth. The world’s best hedge. 


Larger sizes too: 12 to 18 inch, $135; 18 to 24 inch, 
$150 per 100. 


HEMLOCK HEDGE—27¢ a foot! 


Hemlock Hedge is nearly as good—some say better. We have the 
same extra bushy little trees, now 12 to 15 inches high, at $60. per 
100 (30 or more must be ordered). 

Yew and hemlock are also available in younger and older grades; 
so are over 200 other kinds of hardy evergreens. Write for spring 
1949 Short Guide. 





DWARF 
FRUITS 


Picking, pruning and spraying 
can be fun if done from the 
— And it is if dwarfed 
ruits only are planted. More 
fruit per acre, too. All your 
old favorite varieties, the same 
large fruit. 


Balanced Home Orchard that 
takes care of pollinization: 
Apples: 1 Mcintosh, 1 Wealthy 
Pears: 1 Bartlett, 1 Duchess 


Peach: 1 Elberta 
Plum: 1 German Prune 





OFFER A 
One each all six, 2-year-olds, 
fruit possible 1951, for 


$23.00 

















Varieties: Caractacus, 
grandiflorum, luciferum, 
roseum elegans, maximum 
roseum, album elegans, 
Lees Dark purple, Lees 
Best purple. 


Any 8, mixed as you wish, packed 
and shipped (express collect). Box 
holds exactly 8 plants, so please 
order in units of 8. Price each box 


of 8... $12.90 

















The same, 
OFFER B a year older, $31.00 














Blueberries 


Huge hardy hybrids, 18 to 24 inch 
(bearing size) 10 for $10. 


25 for $22.50 









Moneyback Guarantee 


DEPT. H-2, 





Write for Catalog: Kelsey’s Short Guide, 1950 prices, describes over 900 different 
kinds of trees, shrubs, fruits, evergreens, perennials. No other catalog like it is 
published. Copy free (except 25¢ west of lowa). 


Kelsey Nursery Service 


50 CHURCH ST., 


Established 1878 Free Plant Insurance 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N. H 





PLANTS 


as Glamorous New 
GROW LIKE wm) : 
is DOUBLE 


SMAGIC< | 2 2 AMARYLLIS 


Jaelan) Seeds ! for the Window Gardener 


GIVEN! . The new and rare, double-flow- 


Window Gardening is fun with $ 69 f ,to¢.wort ered Amaryllis — almost fan- 
Breck’s Complete Plant Starting Kit Breck’s Seeds tastically beautiful. The gorgeous 


1 Pkt. ea: Giant S atlinad a BE. RS 
Right on your windowsill, you can ee and blooms are all the more spectac = 
grow rare, extra early flower and veg- pee Oa ae lar because of their “new look”. 
etable plants that would cost plenty Save on 3 Kits, $4.89 Easy to grow and easy to keep 


if bought! Kit has everything needed: Order No. 2731 from year to year — an invest- 


> sree ate r 54" & 3" se ste > : . > 
2 green waterproof, 52° Rg _sced starter gpeers exciTINO ment in beauty! Breck’s has only 
GARDEN BOOK /% a limited number of these fabu- 


boxes for 5 doz. seedlings: 3 green water- 
proof transplant boxes to grow 33 individ- ¢ 
ual pot-grown plants; supply of Mica-Gro — Shows Newest Flow- lous beauties this year. Be one of 


(vermiculite); 2 pkts. Breck’s seeds worth — ers & Vegetables, BEG; . the first to enjoy this exclusive 

Oe: “ck’s 1950 Ga > s § . . Pelleted uf “Ws P 7 a? ‘ 

1 Breck l 10) Garden Book; and com ellete seeds, Sea" ad varietv. Flowering size bulbs. 

plete instructions. Boxes have new nutri- — /bs,roses, fruits, Sede ‘ 

ent-treated bands for healthier growth, ‘Plies. Sent Bypiae $3 75 Each 
. 


and are easily assembled. Inspired gift fora | /7¢¢ with above hs 
gardening friend! Kit, or write for it, today! Order No. B483. 
g g 


water 
ENTRANCE 


At@ CIRCULATES 
BENEATH 


AFRICAN VIOLET 
PLANT BOX 


TO GROW Ingenious new plant box designed es- 
Add nothing but water to these miraculous, new pecially for African Violets and house NOW! SOW SEED ELECTRICALLY 


prepared mushroom. trays place in cellar or plants  holda 2 or 3 for ideal culture 

id spot where temperature is 55 to 65 degrees , ' 
humid spot wh temr t to 65 d 

- and pick delicious mushrooms in 3 to 4 weeks! Because watering from above is harm- 


You gardeners won't believe this ‘till you see it! 
Eat like a king for 2 to 4 months... bushel or re a aes > ; y 7 : 
more from 4 trays! Wooden trays are planted Vibra-Seeder fits in the palm of your hand and by 
with spawn of new, improved cream-colored Awe ‘ ea y , — P . aan , a a n 
pe: a ay ready to grow. Soil is pasteurized, a clever method of sub-irrigation and a pre ssing a button the flashlight batte ry (inc lude d) 
odorless, safe. Easy to grow. Directions included. drainage valve to maintain proper wa- vibrates the metal seed trough so that even the 
TWO TRAYS (Order No. M60).... $3.00 Se el i Le gee ; 
FOUR TRAYS (Order No. M64)... .$5.00 wowed =. oeedareae © tiniest seeds fall off one by one exactly as you want 
TEN TRAYS (Order No. M67)ea...$1.15 enamel finish. 14% inches long, 64 > A . . a ps oe = 
them. Pays for itself many times in saving time, seed, 
and much back-breaking thinning. Approved by 


ful to African Violets, this box provides 


inches wide, 4 inches deep, leakproof. 


. 14” x 18” c I for 5 f . 
weigh 25 Ibs. ea. yuaranteed for 5 years of service. 


Shipped 2nd class professionals. 
express charges 

collect from Order No. Z189. 

Ashtabula, Ohio Order No. Z723 


wed pions forte Oey Achar 
MICA-GRO proxduces amazing results CT Laaait aaa 
VERMICULITE ition, faster and biguer 

pation, fester and bigs WITH BULB 


growth of seedlings and cut- 


P 
The Wonder Aid tings. It is also recommended ‘ 
Available once more — hand blown water 


as é v 8 age 

for Gardeners bulbs —_ vache mays = green vase direct from Leerdam, Holland anda 
improve soil texture. Ster- top yA Hyacinth bulb — the perfect com- 
ilized Mica-Gro is completely bination for you who love beautiful flowers. 
free from fungi, bacteria What a delightful addition to the indoor gar- 
and insects. It absorbs and den shelf — especially when the tightly closed 
holds water like a sponge. bud bursts into sweetly fragrant bloom. An 


Experts report sensational ideal gift. Directions included. 
results in overcoming 

damping-off through the Order No. B80. Each 

use of Mica-Gro. Save on 3 for $4.00 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


Pkg over ¥2 pk. | » 
ORDER BY MAIL e¢ POSTPAID & GUARANTEED “Vc%F" .oms) B , ! ‘ ( : < 


20 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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